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A verteran judge cites the factors directly responsible 
for every juvenile-court case brought before him— 
and what you can do about it 


THE 15 CAUSES 
OF DELINQUENCY 


Condensed from Family Weekly 


Jacob M. Braude, 


Ss A juDGE for almost 25 

years in the Municipal 

Courts of Chicago and 
the Circuit Court of Cook County, 
Ill.—including more than 10 years 
presiding over Chicago’s unique 
Boy’s Court—I’ve had to pass judg- 
ment on more than 25,000 kids in 
trouble. Juvenile delinquency is 
much more than an overworked 
hrase to me. It’s kids—real live 
ids, thousands of them. Kids in 
trouble. Kids in despair. Mixed-up 
kids. Kids who weren't brought 
into this world as delinquents, but 
who got that way because of a 
number of factors beyond their 
control but not beyond the control 


Circuit Court Judge, Cook County, Ill. 


of their elders. 

During my years on the bench, 
I've seen a very definite pattern 
of delinquency emerge—a pattern 
that can be charted and whose 
causes are fixed. If every parent 
and every law-enforcement officer 
recognized the pattern, knew the 
causes, and then did something 
about them, the number of young 
perme in serious difficulties could 

e reduced by 75 percent. 

There are 15 factors in the pat- 
tern of delinquency besetting our 
young people today. I can think 
of no instance of a boy or girl in 
trouble in my court where one or 
more of these factors weren't di- 
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2 
rectly responsible. And all of them 


can be controlled. 
Here they are: 

1. Destructive Toys and Games. 
Almost from the  swaddling 


stage, our youngsters are weaned 
on guns or other destructive toys. 
The other day, I saw a one-year- 
old fondling a toy pistol in his 
play pen. These toys are symbols 
of violence; little wonder that as 
the child grows, so, too, does his 
penchant for violence. 

I remember two 12-year-old 
Jads who were picked up in the 
washroom of a Chicago railroad 
station—carrying a loaded revolv- 
er. They had run away from 
home, without money or extra 
clothing—but with a loaded gun. 
Fortunately we found them before 
they killed themselves—or others. 

It may seem cute to you when 
your youngster says, “Stick ‘em up 
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or I'll shoot” instead of “Hello, 
Dad,” when you come home from 
work. But once a child has learned 
to point a toy gun and pull the 
trigger, the next step is the real 
thing. And remember, a child has 
little interest in commercial dis- 
tinctions between gangsters and 
police; indeed, often as not, he’s 
conditioned to sympathize with 
the gangster. 

If I had my way, there would 
be laws against destructive toys. 
But until that time comes, parents 
can provide the necessary checks 
—by buying their children cameras 
or books or basketballs instead of 
guns. 


2. Working Mothers. 


Children need supervision, and 
that means having someone in the 
home to guide and direct them— 
and provide a necessary check- 
rein on their activities. As long as 
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‘Mother, where do babies come from ?” 


Can YOU answer that, Mother ee 
in a way that will instill in your 
child a deep respect for parent- 
hood, and reverence for God for 
designing a beautiful plan of life? 

That’s what “The Story of Life,” 
by Ellis W. Whiting, does for you 
as you read it, word for word, to 
your child, truthfully giving him 
or her the FACTS OF LIFE. 

NOW OVER 200,000 COPIES SOLD 
This book is unique because: 1) the 
TRUTH is told with father and mother 
in the picture, all in child language. No 
evasions. 2) Child's whole concept of sex 
is started on a_ high, spiritual plane. 
3) EXACT WORDS supplied. 4) PUR- 
POSELY BRIEF, 48 pages, so as not to 
tire child. 5) Section of delicate QUES- 
TIONS and ANSWERS for older children. 
6) Creates new appreciation of mother. 

Excerpts from endorsements follow: 
“The work is highly recommended to par- 


This is a simcere THANK YOU to the thou- 
sands of parents who have ordered ‘‘The Story 
of Life’ through this ad, and for your many - 
kind letters, thanking us for helping you solve 
this problem. 

We also thank ‘‘Family Digest’ for its part 
in bringing our service to you. 


ents by a number of cautious priests.” 
—St. Francis Seminary, Milwaukee. 

“T don’t mind giving him (the author) a 
free assist, because this book well deserv- 
es a boost.”—The Rt. Rev. Msgr. J. D. 
Conway’s review in Catholic Messenger. 

MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 

Price of the book is $1.00. (Add 10c for 
handling charge if paid by check). If not 
HIGHLY PLEASED, return it in 10 days 
and money will be promptly refunded. 
Just wrap a dollar bill in sheet of paper 
on which please PRINT your name and 
address and mail in nearest mail box to 
address below. No C.O.D.’s because of 
time involved. 


Because this book has been declared duty and tax free by the Canadian 
government, the dollar price applies also in Canada, and in U. S. possessions. 


Story Of Life Publishing Co., 


912 W. LORAIN ST., APPLETON, WIS. U.S.A. 


the father is earning the family in- 
come, the mother should be at 
home overseeing the activities of 
the children. Even if this works 
an economic hardship, it’s far 
more important to make sure the 
children have adequate home su- 
pervision during their formative 
years. 


3. Moonlighting. 


A social factor peculiar to these 
times is the father who holds 
down two jobs — one during the 
day and a part-time job at night. 
Called “moonlighting,” this prac- 
tice effectively deprives the chil- 
dren of a father, often during the 


years when they need him most. 
Again, it’s difficult to conceive of 
the economic necessity which 
makes a second job more impor- 
tant than providing a father’s 
steadying hand. 


4, Improper Literature. 


Any parent who thinks that the 
violence, sadism, and smut dealt 
out in some comic books and 
other “more respectable” literature 
have little effect on children 
should sit in on some of my court 
sessions. The apologies offered 
by the publishers of this junk — 
that the “crime-doesn’t-pay” angle 
is always emphasized — is pure 
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hokum. All the kids get out of it 
is the excitement and glory—and 
the conviction that they won't 
make the same mistakes the cul- 
prit did in the story. 

So-called sociological literature 
has made a considerable contribu- 
tion, too, to the corrupting of 
young minds. I’ve had dozens of 
teenagers in court charged with 
having relations with 14- and 15- 
year-old girls, and many of them 
cited Dr. Kinsey as their author- 
ity and justification. I’ve had 
hundreds of others who got their 
blueprints for trouble-making from 
the detailed analyses of crime and 
sex appearing in current fiction 
and non-fiction. Parents and teach- 
ers should constantly be on the 
alert to know what young people 


are reading. 
5. Gambling. 


Children who are raised on the 
proposition that they can get 
something for nothing grow up to 
apply this premise in their every- 

y life. Sometimes they get into 
serious trouble before they find 
out it doesn’t work. Gambling is 
a disease that can easily surge out 
of control—leading to thievery in 
order to continue the habit. The 
“something for nothing” philos- 
ophy should not be allowed to 


flourish in your home. 
6. Automobiles. 


A boy or girl under 21 has no 
business owning a car, period. 
These ywung people simply don’t 
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have the sense of moral and social 
responsibility that should go hand- 
in-hand with the ownership of an 
automobile. 

Now I don’t mean by this that 
it’s wrong for properly licensed 
boys or girls to drive the family 
car under effective parental super- 
vision. There are many circum- 
stances under which boys and girls 
put automobiles to constructive 
use—as, for example, the lad car- 
rying rural newspapers or driving 
a delivery truck. 

But the key to the automobile 
problem is proper adult supervis- 
ion—and this is difficult, indeed, 
when the juvenile owns the car. 
Youngsters who buy automobiles 
legitimately are faced with the 
constant drain of buying gas and 
maintaining it, a problem that too 
many of them solve with a siphon 
hose or money stolen from home. 
A large percentage of sex offenses 
can also be traced directly to ju- 
venile ownership of cars. 


7. Drugs and Narcotics 


The lowest filth in our society 
are the people who sell dope to 
children. A startling number of 
young people have experimented 
with it—particularly with mari- 
juana which grows wild in many: 
parts of the country. Parents 
should learn to recognize mari- 
juana cigarets; the shape is differ- 
ent—hand-rolled and tucked in— 
and the odor is pungent and. 
weedy. There should be no tem- 
porizing with dope peddlers or 
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children who are becoming victims 
of the habit. Both should be dealt 
with severely. 


8. Movies, Radio, and Television. 


Much of the inspiration for the 
juvenile crimes of today comes 
from motion pictures, radio, and 
television, where the gunman, the 
outlaw, the illicit lover, the gang- 
ster is often glorified and—at the 
very least—is made out as a per- 
fectly normal and necessary part 
of our civilization. 

The hope that the men who 
produce this junk would be suf- 
ficiently enlightened to police 
themselves and accept their tre- 
mendous responsibility in building 
youthful morals and standards in- 
telligently and constructively is 
apparently useless. They have 
demonstrated that the certainty of 
dollar profit in smut and violence 
is more important to them than 
the moral profit in constructive 
fare. 

So it’s up to parents to know 
what their children are watching 
and hearing, and to exercise some 
intelligent restraint for them. Par- 
ents also have the power of life 
and death over what is shown on 
television. Get vocal. Make your- 


self heard. Refuse to buy pro- 
ducts. You'll get results, 
9. Alcohol. 


Between one-fourth and one-half 
of all the cases that came into 
Boy’s Court during my service 
there had alcohol in the picture 
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somewhere. _Eijither the children 
were under the influence, or they 
had been neglected and turned 
loose on society by alcoholic par- 
ents. This is a startling and de- 
pressing figure. It indicates to 
me that the use of liquor in Amer- 
ican homes is so far out of bounds 
that almost half of our young peo- 
ple are either permitted to use it 
themselves or see nothing wrong 
with it as a result of home experi- 
ences. 


10. Unsupervised Group Life. 


It would be both foolish and 
useless to forbid our young people 
to organize groups and clubs—and 
“gangs” if you like. They see 
these things in adult society and 
they want the same privileges. 
They also find in group life a mea- 
sure of security and stature which 
they can attain no other way in 
our society. Until this situation 
changes, responsible adults should: 
see to it that wholesome, properly 
motivated group activity—all they 
want—is available to kids. 

You would be shocked and dis- 
mayed to know what goes on in 
some of these clubs under the 
heading of “social activities.” We 
should have our schools, churches, 
and other public buildings open 
24 hours a day to accommodate 
the needs of young people for a 
meeting place. And we should 
know what they're doing — and 
provide direction as far as we can 
without defeating the purpose for 
which the direction is offered. 
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11. Idleness and Unemployment. 
Teen-agers with “nothing to do” 
have a tremendous facility for 
finding trouble. How many of the 
difficulties which brought young 
people into my court started with 
a gang of idlers on a city street 
corner! Every effort should be 
exerted by parents—and by the 
community, too—to keep its young 
people constructively busy. 


12. Lack of Religious Training. 


It's a strange anomaly that in 
this day and age of burgeoning 
church membership, so many of 
our young people have had prac- 
tically no religious training. I con- 
sider this primarily the fault of the 
parents. Going to church once a 
week doesn’t constitute religious 
training. 

Religion should be a_ living, 
vital thing. It should be part and 
parcel of the living philosophy of 
young people. Only in this way 
can it exert a powerful deterrent 
effect on juvenile delinquency. 
And only in the home can religi- 
ous faith be made a powerful and 
exciting force in young lives. 

13. Lack of Discipline at Home. 

I've had many a perplexed fath- 
er tell me: “I can’t understand 


how my boy could go so wrong. 
I've always ome a buddy to him.” 


My answer to that statement is: 
“Sure, but have you been a father, 
too?” 

It’s all right for fathers to be 
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pals with their sons—but they 
shouldn’t be palsy-walsy. Discip- 
line is the father’s province. He 
should exert it kindly and consci- 
entiously, but firmly. The hard- 
nosed disciplinarian is as likely 
to get disastrous results as the fa- 
ther who doesn’t discipline at all. 
But there’s a middle ground that 
every father should strive for. It 
permits him plenty of latitude— 
and it does wonders for a boy. 
Crime prevention begins in the 
high chair—not the electric chair. 


14. Lack of Discipline at School. 


We've been carried away for 
too many years with some of the 
extremities of what is loosely call- 
ed progressive education. In my 
opinion, it isn’t progressive to en- 
courage undisciplined and fre- 
quently and wrongly 
motivated activity in youn le 
who need the feel 
both discipline and _ direction. 
There should be no foolishness, no 
lack of consideration for other 
people’s property, no disrespect, 
no breaking of rules tolerated in 
our schools—anywhere, any time. 


15. Lack of Love in the Home. 


From 80 to 85 percent of the 
young people who were tried in 
my court came from broken 
homes! Who knows what leaven- 
ing and constructive effect a little 
love might have exerted on these 
youngsters? 

And this isn’t just true in physi- 
cally broken homes, either. I re- 
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member one 12-year-old lad—the 
youngest in a large family — who 
was simply ignored at home, 
where the parents weren't getting 
along but were still living togeth- 
er. He justifiably felt rejected, and 
one day he took more than $100 
from his father’s wallet. 

He rented a cheap hotel room 
in the city and surrounded him- 
self with new clothes and lurid 
comic books. When he ran out 
of money, he phoned his mother, 
decoyed her away from home with 
a promise to meet her in front of 
a school building, then went home 
in her absence and stole a revolv- 
er his father had hidden. The 
boy was seen carrying the gun 
and apprehended by a policeman. 
He told me that he planned to use 
it to get money. 

This boy needed nothing more 
than some affection and under- 
standing at home. A_ growing 
child should be able to wallow in 
love in his home—love from the 
parents for him and for each other. 
It’s difficult for delinquency to 
flourish in such an atmosphere. 
But parents who think they can 
lead one kind of life and expect 
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their growing children to live alto- 
gether differently are deluding 
themselves. 

It’s true that all I see in my 
work are young people who are 
socially sick — just as a doctor 
works mostly with physically ill 
people. I try to keep my perspec- 
tive—to know that the overwhelm- 
ing percentage of youngsters are 
good, solid, law-abiding citizens. 
And although this is true, we 
mustn’t lull ourselves with this ra- 
tionalization. 

According to the FBI crime re- 
ports last year, young people un- 
der 21 accounted for almost half 
of all major crime arrests. And 
the crime rate among youngsters 
under 18 has increased 55 percent 
since 1952. 

The answer to this alarming 


growth in juvenile crime must 
come from individual parents, 
teachers, churchmen, and_ civic 


leaders who recognize the pre-dis- 
posing causes of delinquency—and 
then act firmly and positively to 
eliminate them in their own peri- 
phery of action. It can be done 
this way—and you can help. You 
must help. 


x 


THE LESSON was on the spiritual works of mercy. 
“Who can give me an example of counseling the doubtful?” 


I asked. 


An altar boy hand waved madly. 

“Sister, I serve with lots of altar boys and sometimes they 
are in doubt about the time to ring the bell. They are afraid to 
ring it at the wrong time because Sister will give them heck. I 
counsel them to ring it because I’m not afraid of a little bit of 
heck. — Sister Sophia in The Missionary Catechist 
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Some families have so much 
Togetherness that they can use 


little Pull-Us-Apartness 


Condensed from 
“Saints and Snapdragons” 


Lucile Hasley 
Illustrated by Johnny T. O’Brien 


CTUALLY, I don't know 
when a colored magazine 
ad has given me so much 

pleasure. There was the slim and 
smiling young mother, seated in a 
fan-shaped garden chair, with her 
smiling family clustered about her: 
attentively following her long red 
finger nail as she traced a route on 
the gayly colored road map spread 


“Saints and Snapdragons,” by Lucile Hasley, copyright 1958 and Published ' 


at $3.00 by Sheed and Ward, Inc., 


840 Broadway, New York 
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out in her Jap. Underneath, it 
read: 

“Family vacation time is time to 
relax and enjoy the fun of Togeth- 
erness; to strengthen family ties 
and build happy memories. Map- 
ping out where to go and what 
to do is half the fun . . . and every- 
body looks to Mother when it 
comes to the final decision.” 

They do? 

Carefully and cautiously, I re- 
inspected those smiling faces that 
were gathered, with great Togeth- 
erness, around the big wheel: 
Final-Decision-Mother. Mother had 
obviously just announced where 
they were going (and how and 
when and for how long and what 
stops along the way) and yet I 
could detect no darkening brows, 
no tight-lipped tension on the faces 
of her dear ones. Neither were 
there any conversational balloons, 
issuing from their mouths, to belie 
those wreathed smiles. 

There was no Daddy balloon 
saying: “Now see here, Edith! We 
don’t go to San Francisco by way 
of the Florida Keys . . . you out 
of your mind or something? This 
was supposed to be a_ two-week 
vacation . . . remember? . . . and 
we're not going by helicopter, 
either.” 

Neither was there a_ Little 
Brother balloon: “But, Mom, I 
told’ja I don’t wanna go anywhere! 
I don’t wanna miss playing in the 
Little League! Please, Mom, 
couldn’t I stay home all by my- 


self? I know how to fry an egg and 
make grape Kool-Ade, and me and 
Eddie Klotz could sleep out in the 
backyard in my pup tent. It’d be 
just neat, Mom. You wouldn’t have 
to worry about a thing, honest.” 

Neither was Sister dancing up 
and down in a rage and howling: 
“But Mother! You said . .. you 
promised . . . that this summer we 
could go to a lake and stay in one 
spot, not spend all our time coop- 
ed up in the dumb car. I want to 
go to a cottage and bring along 
Marilyn Shimp and Trudy Apple- 
gate! What fun would I have with 
just my brother? Daddy! Why does 
Mother have to have her way all 
the time?” 

Mothers of the nation, I put it 
to you squarely: do you, like the 
Supreme Court, pass down all final 
decisions? If so, are all your con- 
stituents deliriously happy with 
said decisions? Is your family so 
thoroughly welded together, in one 
great bond of Togetherness, that 
you all want to do the same thing 
at precisely the same time? 

If so, read no futher. I have 
nothing to offer you. Nothing, 
that is, except the suggestion that 
you and your family belong in the 
Smithsonian museum. Indeed, I 
can see it already in my mind’s 
eye: your family group in a little 
alcove, roped off by red velvet, 
and with a little bronze placard 
reading: THE DAVIS FAMILY, 
WHO FOR THE PAST 20 YEARS 
HAS SPENT EVERY SUMMER 
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VACATION IN A_ FISHING 
SHACK AT LITTLE BEAR 
LAKE. NEVER ONCE HAS 
THERE BEEN A DISSENTING 
VOTE. NEVER ONCE HAS A 
DAVIS CHILD ASKED TO 
BRING ALONG A NEIGHBOR- 
HOOD FRIEND. ALL EYES 
TURN TO MOTHER AND WITH 
ONLY ONE THOUGHT: “WHAT 
IS MOTHER’S PLEASURE?” 

Bet it’d be the biggest drawing 
card in the whole museum, with 
Mrs. Davis (a woman who can’t 
think of anything more pleasurable 
than a fishing shack) as the chief 
attraction. Parents might even 
bring their box lunch and spend 
the whole day just gazing at the 
contented Davis family: nudging 
their children and saying sharply: 
“Now you look, you kids. You 
may never see anything like this 
again in your whole lifetime. My 
mother once held me up to see 
President Harding, when he passed 
through Kokomo, but it was noth- 
ing so historic as this.” 

Of course, some young upstart 

. some young rebel without a 

cause . . . might just whimper 
back: “But Mom, what’s the big 
deal on all this Togetherness stuff? 
Makes me sort of sick to my sto- 
mach. I like it the way we do it 
in our family: me going off to 
Scout camp, Dad taking a fishing 
trip with Uncle Garvey, you and 
Sis going off to Atlantic City. . .” 

poe I can hear the — 
whispering back, nervously: “S-s 
Dont s like that out loud, 
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Son. Outsiders might think we 
_— have any Togetherness at 

Son: “And is that a Federal of- 
fense, Mom?” 

Mother: “Well, not yet, but I 
understand they’re trying to in- 
troduce a new bill in Congress. 
You see, my son, America is 
founded on the premise that the 
family that stays together stays 
together; that the family that stays 
together plays together; that the 
family that plays together al- 

Her voice peters out weakly. 
“Son,” she finally manages to 
whisper, “I’m feeling rather sickish, 
too. I just remembered that time 
your father took me quail hunting 
with him. Come on, let’s get out 
of this place. Look, why don’t you 
skoot out to the ball park for that 
double-header you wanted to see 
and I'll catch that Deborah Kerr 
picture over at the Majestic? We 
ought to be home by the time 
Daddy finishes the eighteenth hole, 
don’t you think? But remember, 
son: we've got to walk out of here 
together, hand in hand. We can 
separate later, over on Michigan 
Avenue, when no one is looking. 
Okay?” 

Personally, I feel that some fam- 
ilies (mentioning no names) have 
so much Togetherness throughout 
the fiscal year that they can jolly 
well use a little Pull-Us-Apartness. 
For instance, and this is just a ran- 
dom example, some families have 
a breadwinner who only goes out 
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to win bread at erratic hours 
(hours that keep shifting every 
semester, with the new teaching 
schedules at Notre Dame) and who 
has a summer’s vacation that lasts 
all summer. 

I ask, is this family longing for 
a few snatched hours Together? 

But, the diehards may point out, 
what about building happy mem- 
ories and strengthening family ties 
in new surroundings? Don’t you all 
want to be together when you first 
see the sun sink over Lake Placid? 
Mammoth Cave? Salt Lake City? 

I am not insensible to the pretty 
picture this makes: Man and Wife, 
hand in hand, silhouetted against 
the sinking sun. Only I somehow 
associate it with the honeymoon. 
(Hence, one of the smartest moves 
this Man and Wife ever did was 
to get in a lot of travelling right 
after the wedding ceremony. We 
added up the wedding checks re- 
ceived, and melted down some of 
the silver trays for ready cash, and 
then said to ourselves: “Shall we 
buy furniture or shall we go to 
Mexico while the going is good?” 
Put that way, the furniture didn’t 
have a chance.) The point is that 
after the honeymoon the picture 
generally includes several Small 
Ones (they being the natural re- 
sult of Togetherness) who, 20 to 
one, are not remotely interested in 
the sinking of the sun anywhere. 

I distinctly remember, for ex- 
ample, one scenic jaunt (post 
honeymoon) through upper Maine 
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months apart, en route to Quebec. 
Here, in gorgeous technicolor, was 
Nature at its finest: far, far from 
the man-made wonders of the As- 
phalt Jungle. We were inhaling 
the pine-scented air, drinking in 
the pink and purple sunset, ex- 
claiming over an occasional sh 
doe when, from the back seat, 
came daughter Susan’s voice. 
“Wake me up,” said this budding 
Thoreau, “if we hit anything in- 
teresting. Like a house.” 

Or a Howard Johnson with 28 
flavors of ice cream. Or a nice 
filling station, such as on the Penn- 
sylvania Turnpike, with lovely vio- 
let-ray toilet seats to manipulate 
up and down. Or a sudden glimpse 
of water, (pond, river, lake, water- 
fall, creek, irrigation ditch, canal, 
bayou, swamp, wayside puddle) to 
trigger off a frantic command: 
“STOP! Stop the car quick, Dad- 
dy!” (Daddy leaps on the brakes 
and we skid to a screeching halt, 
the odor of hot rubber polluting 
the pine-scented air.) Then we 
hear, “See the water behind those 
bushes, Daddy? We want to take 
off our shoes and go wading, Dad- 
dy.” 
Then there was the problem of 
instilling the rudimentary princi- 
ples of etiquette in restaurants and 
rest rooms. For instance, my chil- 
dren’s first encounter with the an- 
cient system of tipping left them 
absolutely rigid with indignation. 
If their father was stupid enough 
to leave perfectly good coins by 
his plate, their obvious filial duty 
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was to retrieve them. And if they 
could corral someone else’s tip be- 
fore the waiter spied it, it was 
just so much of a windfall toward 
defraying expenses. 

Etiquette in gas station rest 
rooms was even more trying. They 
would dash in ahead of me and 
then rush out shouting, for the edi- 
fication of all passing citizens: 
“It’s okay, Mom! This is a nice 
one! Tell Daddy he can go ahead 
and buy the gas.” But having 
learned that rest rooms were free, 
their indignation knew no bounds 
when they hit their first 10c toll 
fee in a hotel. Jeepers! Waste a 
whole dime? Before I could grab 
them, they had crawled under the 
door and were uttering clucks of 
encouragement: “Come on, Mom. 
Keep your head down and you can 
make it.” Everyone in the room, 
including the maid in attendance, 
eyed me speculatively. .. . 

And how was I to know that 
Janet would become violently and 
frequently car sick? Naturally, it 
wasn't during the secluded and 
pastoral scenes that she was seized 
with mal de mer but mainly in 
the thick of traffic. Perhaps, al- 
though it’s really hard to choose, 
my most vivid memory of life at 
its worst was as we were driving 
past the impressive Chateau de 
Frontenac in Quebec. Suddenly, 
we heard a strangled but all too 
familiar moan from the back seat. 
What to do but swerve sharply 
and erratically up to the curbing? 
As the misguided doorman, with 
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an elegant and welcoming flourish, 
opened the back door, Janet lean- 
ed out and quietly retched at his 
feet. 

Really, whenever I think of some 
of those early vacations together, 
I become so exhausted . . . in 
retrospect . . . that I have to lie 
down on the davenport. But no 
one could say I wasn’t being a 
Togetherness Mother . . . even 
though, back in those days, the 
word “Togetherness” wasn’t even 
a gleam in the McCall editor's 
eye. 

Of course, I must admit that 
things picked up considerably once 
Janet got over the car sickness, 
but by that time my daughters had 
reached The Athletic Age. True, I 
was no longer feeding them cod- 
liver oil and iron tonic, but I was 
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now reaping the golden reward: 
vigor that never lagged or sagged. 
(“Come on, Mom! Let’s climb the 
Statue of Liberty again!” “Can we 
come back to the Bronx Zoo tomor- 
row?” “Hey, the man at Coney 
Island said you should bring us 
back on a Saturday. More fun, 
more crowds.” “Why do you and 
Daddy keep wasting time by sit- 
ting down on the benches?”) 

I know I’m not exaggerating all 
this because I have, in my ar- 
chives, an essay. I wrote shortly 
after returning home. It ends on 
the plaintive note: “Someday I am 
going back to New York. I am go- 
ing alone. And I’m going to see 
what gay Manhattan looks like af- 
ter 7:30 of an evening.” 

Brave words, bravely executed 

. . about 10 years later and then 
only through an Act of God. I 
mean, you can surely refer to my 
sudden emergence as a_ public 
speaker as an A of GP (Can 
think of no explanation on natural 
grounds. Especially when you con- 
sider that the only course I ever 
flunked in my life, the only blot 
on my scholastic record, was a se- 
mester of Public Speaking back in 
South Bend Central High School.) 
Anyhow, these A of G lecture re- 
quests . . . seeing as how the 
Hasleys were not a singing unit 
like the Trapp family . . . were 
just for Mother. 

Mother, then, had no choice but 
to reluctantly swing aboard the 
Pacemaker, wearing a new outfit, 
and start learning the ABC of solo 
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travelling: how to pull out the bed 
in a roomette, be firm with porters 
(“Nonsensel I can so dress in 20 
minutes”), whistle for cabs, cap- 
ture Red Caps, order room service 
without apologizing for the incon- 
venience to the hotel cook, ap- 
proach policemen when lost, inter- 
pret train schedules, steam out a 
dress over the bathtub, and... 
above all else . . . to master the 
nasty business of tipping every 
time you turn around. (Solution: 
Carry about $50 in quarters in 
your right coat pocket. This may 
make you sag a little to one side 
but it’s preferable, I find, to plung- 
ing into your pocketbook and spill- 
ing your lipstick, compact, reading 
glasses, and cigarettes all over the 
sidewalk. Also, do not beat your 
brains out figuring how much 15% 
comes to. Make a wild guess and 
let the chips fall where they may. 
We pass through this world but 
once and the odds are strongly 
against your meeting that particu- 
lar steward again.) 

Well, it was naturally pretty 
rough . . . this basic training in 
travelling without a man to pave 
(and pay) the way and without 
any children to point out every 
bubble fountain . . . but it had a 
few minor compensations. Such as 
Mother doing and seeing exactly’ 
what she felt like doing and see- 
ing (i.e.; no Statue of Liberty, no 
Bronx Zoo, no Coney Island). And, 
once home, Mother did not have 
to spend another two weeks emp- 
tying suitcases, washing and iron- 
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ing clothes, shaking out sand from 
Coney Island, adroitly disposing of 
smuggled souvenirs: menus, salt 
shakers, paper napkins, match fold- 
ers, miniature soap bars, ash trays, 
and painted turtles. 

So, Mothers, be of good heart. 
If and when you are ever forced 
to go off by yourself . . . be it only 
for a week-end attending a Daugh- 
ters of Isabella convention or a lay 
retreat . . . try to remember the 
key-word: Chin up! It won't prove 
too miserably lonely, honest. Nor 
will your family (although this may 
come as a rude jolt to you) col- 
lapse from malnutrition or sheer 
stark unhappiness without you. 
The wheels of living will not grind 
to a standstill. Rather, you may 
find yourself greeted by childish 
trebles: “Hi, Mom. I was elected 
monitor to the lavatory this week”; 
or “Hey, Mom, come look at the 
neat cave I built in the backyard.” 
As an afterthought, they may add: 
“I thought Daddy said you weren't 
coming home till tomorrow.” 

The real pay-off, though, will be 
when your husband says thought- 
fully: “Your little vacation must 
have done you good, dear. You 
don’t look as tired and run-down 
as usual.” 

It is my observation that the 
family unit (providing it isn’t based 
on shifting sands to begin with) 
can well afford to become unjoined 
ever so often. After all, there is 
much to be said for the joy of 
coming together again, after a 
brief coffee-break in all that To- 
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getherness, and having something 
new to talk about. Nor is there 
anything like a hotel room to make 
you gaze around your own lived-in 
living room with a fresh and un- 
jaded eye. 

The main thing, though, is that 
the family unit (building block of 
the state, the nerve ganglion of the 
church, the last repository of Pro- 
methean fire) happens to be com- 
posed of individuals, and these 
various individuals ... as_ they 
grow up and become more and 
more individual . . . develop cer- 
tain pronounced, if quaint, likes 
and dislikes of their own. Even 
more curious, the boy individuals 
seem to enjoy only boy things: 
baseball, camping, BB guns, wear- 
ing old blue jeans and sweat shirts, 
and living mainly on hamburgers. 

Girl individuals, once they reach 
the stage of putting their hair up 
in pin curls at least thrice daily, 
react violently vice versa. Fre- 
quently, they're embarrassed to 
death by the boy individual’s sub- 
lime contempt for gracious living. 
(Shades of son Danny, on our first 
trip to Antoine’s in New Orleans, 
tossing aside the French printed 
menu and announcing loudly: 
“What I want is a double-malted 
and a hot dog.”) 

And neither the boy nor the girl 
individuals are crazy about trail- 
ing through old cathedrals study- 
ing rock formations, seeing famous 
landmarks, going through antique 
shops, or rocking on the porch of 
some secluded lodge. If urged to 
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do nothing for any longer than 15 
minutes at a stretch, they ask: 
“Well, what’re we supposed to do? 
Just sit here and rot?” 

Mother and Daddy, on the other 
hand, grow more and more unath- 
letic with the years. You might 
even say weaker. Sometimes on 
vacations, they have barely the 
strength to walk more than three 
miles, up and down sand dunes, 
carrying a lunch basket and a 
beach umbrella. Sometimes, they 
even decline to plunge into the 
cold surf. More and more, they 
tend to call out from shore: “Yes, 
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dear, we saw you stand on your 
head! You must have stayed under 
a good 60 seconds. That’s fine, 
boy. Just come out when you start 
to turn purple.” 

All of which . . . this variance 
in tastes and physical stamina... . 
makes Togetherness pretty rugged 
at times. So when marriage coun- 
sellors talk about preserving the 
family unit (building block of the 
state, nerve ganglion of the church, 
last repository of Promethean fire), 
shouldn’t they consider first things 
first? The thing is, what good are 
dead parents? 
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“Howard, I'll not have him sent to bed 
without supper until he has eaten!” 
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The Church has always insisted 
is a good and holy 
thing. Yet what do outsiders hear 
from Catholics about the Church’s 
doctrine on sex, love and marri- 
age? All too often 
the old negative approach 


it is still 


The Church and Sex 


Condensed from The Ave Maria 
EMEMBER the story of 
R the two monks who 

wanted to smoke dur- 
ing meditation? The 
first monk asked his superior for 
permission to smoke while he 
meditated, and was refused. The 
second asked the same superior 
for permission to meditate while 
he smoked, and was granted. per- 

mission. The story emphasizes a 

point; a lot depends on how you 

put things. 

Are we putting things right 
when we speak to young people 
on the subject of sex? When they 
ask whether “necking” and “pet- 
ting” are sinful, doesn’t everyone 
from the moral theologian down to 
the cub scout den mother answer, 
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“yes”? Maybe we then add, more 
or less hastily, that such actions 
are perfectly all right for married 
couples, but the initial answer has 
been “yes,” and the impression is 
conveyed or confirmed that sex it- 
self is somehow evil. 

Of course the answer was cor- 
rect in the context. The question- 
er was obviously thinking about 
intimacies between unmarried per- 
sons. But would it not have been 
better, even in such a case, to 
stress the positive? Why not reply 
that these actions are right and 
proper, even holy, because they 
are expressions of love which has 
been sanctified by the sacrament 
of marriage? Why not explain that 
they ‘are a preparation for the 


The Ave Maria (Feb; 21, '69), The A 
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union of love which is the reward 


God gives men and women who | 


receive this: great sacrament and 
cooperate with God in the won- 
derful work of bearing Him new 
sons and daughters? Then we 
would add that of course such 
actions would be sinful for unmar- 
ried persons because, not having 
yet assumed the responsibility of 
marriage, they do not have a right 
to its privileges. 

Does it make that much differ- 
ence? Yes — it makes all the dif- 
ference between giving our youth 
the beautiful and meaningful ex- 
planation of sex which the Church 
teaches us and leaving them with 
the erroneous impression that the 
Church takes a rather dim view of 
sex itself. 

Actually, the Church’s teaching 
on sex is most beautiful and in- 
spiring. It is also something which 
the world needs very badly, espec- 
ially these days when so many 
homes are broken by divorce and 
so many lives made unhappy by 
wrong attitudes on this vital sub- 
ject. Yet what do outsiders hear 
from Catholics about the Church’s 
doetrine on sex, love and mar- 
riage? 

All too often it is still the old 
negative approach. This is one 
area in which lots and lots of sins 
can be committed. That old Sixth 
Commandment — the very word 
calls up a picture of the gruesome 
sins enumerated in the old cate- 
chism. 

Here it is not only actions which 
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are sinful, but thoughts, desires 
and words as well — with that 
specifically “Catholic” sin, the im- 
pure thought, leading the pack. 
And here, too, everything is a 
mortal sin — for some reason no- 
body ever explained to our satis- 
faction. On this Commandment, 
above all, has our thinking been 
negative—so negative that even to- 
day in this so-called enlightened 
age, most parents still give no sex 
instructions whatever to their chil- 
dren. 

All outsiders can see that the 
Church is opposed to birth control, 
to sexual immorality in general, 
and to movies, plays, and books 
which offend against modesty and 
decency. Indeed, it must often 
look to them as if this sort of thing 
is all she is opposed to. They hear 
Catholic denunciations of sexual 
immorality on all sides — much 
more often and in a louder voice 
than denunciations of political 
corruption and injustice. 

A politician who is known to 
favor birth control wouldn’t have 
a chance with Catholic voters. One 
who favors racial segregation 
might, in certain quarters, find 
such an un-Christian attitude a 
real asset. A Catholic who is mar- 
ried outside the Church would 
know better than to run for office 
in a Catholic community. A Cath- 
olic who is up to his neck in graft 
would stand a much better chance. 
Yes—we have indeed made it clear 
to the world that we are anti-im- 
purity. But have we made it 
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equally clear that we are empha- 
tically “pro” anything in this de- 
partment? Are we really present- 
ing to the world the shining virtue 
of chastity in all its beauty and af- 
firmation? 

The Church has always insisted 
that sex is a good and holy thing. 
The fact that she extols virginity 
and requires celibacy of priests 
and religious has sometimes given 
the impression that the case is 
otherwise. Actually, it is an indi- 
cation of the high value which the 
Church places on conjugal love. 
It is precisely because she regards 
married love so highly that she re- 
quires those in the clerical and re- 
ligious state to renounce it for 
something still more perfect — a 
total giving of self to God. 

The heart of the Church’s teach- 
ing on sex is simply this—that the 
use of the sexual power is the sac- 
red privilege of married couples. 
Its first purpose is the creation of 
new life; its second the mutual 
benefit of the husband and wife. 

It is not from anthropology, not 
from biology, not from any merely 
human source that we learn the 
true meaning of sex. It was not 
human society, but God Who in- 
stituted marriage, and He Him- 
self tells us its purpose. In the in- 
spired account of the creation of 
man we read that God created 
man in His image—male and fe- 
male He created them. Then God 
blessed them and said to them, 
“Be fruitful and multiply; fill the 
earth and subdue it.” 


Thus it is God Who tells us the 
primary purpose of sex and mar- 
riage and the blessing which He 
attaches to it. God has told us, 
too, of the secondary purpose of 
marriage. Loving Father that He 
is, God never asks us to do any- 
thing which is according to our 
nature without making it pleasant 
for us. Sexual love is God’s re- 
ward to His children who enter 
into marriage. At the same time 
He bids them to be fruitful and 
multiply, He blesses them with 
the gift of that unique kind of 
love which brings fulfillment to 
body and soul at once. 

Just as vehemently as she op- 
poses those who claim that sex is 
a personal privilege which may be 
used outside of marriage, the 
Church opposes those who claim 
that sex itself is base and evil. To- 
day the Church is accused of tak- 
ing too narrow a view of sex, of 
being somewhat “anti-sex.” At 
other times in history she was ac- 
cused of taking too broad a view, 
of being too “pro-sex.” All through 
history there has run a persistent 
heresy which has taught in one 
form or another that material 
things and the human body in par- 
ticular are evil. This idea was one 
of the tenets of the Manichaeans, 
against whom St. Augustine 
fought in the fifth century. It 
turned up again in the Albigensian 
heresy, against which St. Dominic 
and his order fought in the 13th 
century. There are echoes of it in 
Jansenism, in Puritanism and in 
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our own day in Christian Science, 
which goes so far in its repudia- 
tion of matter as to deny its reality 
altogether. Against all these her- 
esies the Church has continually 
and consistently proclaimed that 
all things were made by the all- 
good God, our loving Father, and 
that all things, being the work of 
His hands, are good. 

The Church has not changed 
her teachings in this matter. It is 
the world which changes—not the 
Church. When the anti-sex her- 
esies hold the stage the Church 
opposes them with all her might 
by proclaiming the goodness and 
beauty of God’s plan and the sanc- 
tity of conjugal love. When there 
is a reaction against prudery 
which brings about a revival of 
pan-sexuality, such as we have to- 
day, the Church opposes this her- 
esy just as vehemently. 

Many people today are trying 
to separate sex and marriage — 
even sex and love. For them sex 
is simply an animal function, a 
form of expression, an experience, 
its purpose merely pleasure. They 
are constantly making comparisons 
between sex in animals and sex in 
human beings. They even go so 
far as to claim that certain sexual 
practices should be accepted as 
normal in human beings because 
they occur among animals. These 
people ignore the fact that animals 
do not write love letters and poe- 
try, do not actually pay much at- 
tention to sex at all. They seem to 
be unaware of the fact that sex in 
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humans has the importance it has 
precisely because it involves the 
soul, because it is all mixed up 
with a thing called love—some- 
thing about which animals know 
nothing. 

If sex were merely a matter of 
the body, you may be sure that 
we would simply take it in stride 
as the animals do, without all the 
fuss and feathers. Yet these very 
people who equate sex in humans 
with sex in animals are the ones 
who are making such a fuss. 

And no wonder. If you try to 
make sex a matter of the body 
alone, you destroy its meaning 
but not its demands. You create 
an ever stronger appetite which is 
never satisfied. The body is mo- 
mentarily satisfied, the soul left 
with a terrible hunger. This is 
something which God never in- 
tended. This gift of God, used ac- 
cording to His plan, is meant to 
satisfy both the body and the soul 
at once. It is meant to be insepara- 
ble from love, love which exists in 
the soul and_ expresses itself 
through the body; love which is a 
constant, permanent thing, ever 
deepening with the years and last- 
ing as long as life—in other words 
—the unique love of marriage. 

Any attempt to equate sex in 
human beings and in animals not 
only renders human sex meaning- 
less, but debases it into mere lust. 
A man cannot use sex as an ani- 
mal does, perfunctorily, as simply 
an instinctual act. He cannot be 
cold and scientific about it. Either 
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he is reverent and loving, accept- 
ing and rejoicing in this blessing 
of God’s and seeking God’s pur- 
poses in it, or he is a sort of mon- 
ster, a thing with an intellect and 
will, spiritual faculties, which 
have been swallowed up by lust. 

The Christian approaches the 
subject of sex with reverence. It is 
a mystery. Why is it that what is 
merely a physiological function in 
animals is such a profound and 
significant thing among human 
beings? Herein lies the mystery. 
It is the mystery of life, the mys- 
tery of love—creative love which 
is a dim reflection of the greatest 
of all mysteries, the Blessed Trin- 
ity Itself. God the Father knows 
Himself and begets a perfect im- 
age of Himself—His eternal Son. 
The Father and Son love each 
other, and that infinite love pro- 
ceeding like a sigh from the 
depths of the Godhead is the 
Third Divine Person, the Holy 
Spirit. All creatures reflect God. 
Each in its own humble way faint- 
ly and imperfectly mirrors the in- 
finite perfection of its Creator. 
What is purely spiritual and ut- 
terly perfect in God, the Holy 
Trinity Itself, is mirrored in a 
humble but beautiful way in that 
human trinity of husband, wife 
and child. 

Love always expresses itself by 
the giving of gifts. We give time 
and attention to those we love. We 
do things for them which we 
would not ordinarily do for others. 
We give them presents. The more 
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we love them, the more care we 
take in selecting the gift. There is 
a very important reason for this: 
the gift represents the giver. We 
give gifts to those we love as a 
sign that we are giving ourselves. 

Yet how can we really give our- 
selves to another human _ being? 
We can make statements and 
gestures of affection to our friends. 
We can give outward evidence of 
our union of heart and will with 
them—that is all. But God has de- 
vised a way whereby a man and 
woman can give themselves to one 
another, and that is the mystery 
and the miracle of sex—the unique 
giving of self which is married 
love. The sexual faculty is in some 
deeply mysterious way the most 
personal part of us—the mystery 
of the person. ~ 

Everyone senses this, however 
they may try to deny it. The very 
words “personal,” “private,” “inti- 
mate” applied to the sexual faculty 
are proof of this fact. This faculty, 
alone, among all that we possess 
is not designed for one’s own use, 
to minister to oneself. Our eyes, 
our ears are designed to bring 
the outside world to us. Our diges- 
tive and circulatory systems are 
designed to nourish and _ sustain 
ourselves. Our sexual faculty, how- 
ever, we possess not for ourselves, 
but in order that we might give 
ourselves to another. And herein 
lies the uniqueness of married 
love. It is the gift of oneself to 
another, body and soul as far as 
this is possible, a union of souls 
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through the union of the body, a 
union which is constant and ever- 
deepening, a union which of its 
very nature is life-long. 

The union of man and woman 
in marriage is of itself the closest 
possible union of two human be- 
ings — a union which is meant 
to give fulfillment to both body 
and soul. This unique union is 
God’s reward to men and women 
who enter into the vocation of 
marriage and thereby cooperate 
with Him in the creation of new 
life. For, dimly like the love of 
the Father and the Son, the love 
of man and woman in marriage is 
productive. This, the creation of 
new life, is God’s purpose, the first 
purpose of sex and marriage. But 
here, as in everything, God does 
not force or compel. He attracts 
us to cooperate with Him by the 
promise of love and rewards us 
with its fulfillment. 

And yet, for a Christian, sex and 
marriage are a far greater thing 
than even this. Marriage between 
Christians is a sacrament. Our 
Lord would have it so. He has 
chosen to make the union of man 
and woman a means by which He 
shares the divine life with men. 
The natural union of marriage, al- 
ready uniquely intimate, has there- 
fore been marvelously deepened 
and enhanced. It is a type of the 
union of Christ and His Church, 
a life-giving, sanctifying union. In 
the sacrament of marriage Christ 
Himself unites husband and wife 
to each other and to Himself, 
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gives them an increase of His life 
and a pledge of all the graces they 
will need throughout life to deep- 
en their union with one another 
and with Him. 

In His sacraments Christ uses 
the good things of nature in order 
to bring us His divine life and His 
graces. He makes use of water to 
signify and to effect the rebirth 
which He gives us in Baptism. In 
marriage, it is the love of husband 
and wife which He so uses. Their 
very union, the expression of their 
love, is the means He uses to give 
them an increase of His life. As 
they grow in love for one another, 
as they give love to one another, 
they grow in love for God and in- 
crease in holiness. Each endearing 
act, therefore, each demonstration 
of affection, each sacrifice made 
for one another is the vehicle of 
God’s grace, because their very 
love is part of a sacrament. 

In the sacrament of marriage 
Christ also gives the vocation of 
parenthood, the honor and the re- 
sponsibility of forming the young 
member of His Body, of preparing 
children who shall be both the 
parents’ and God’s for eternal 
union with God in heaven. 

In the past, in Christian times, 
men prized chastity even when 
they failed to live up to the ideal 
it presented to them. Now in our 
neopagan culture, the virtue itself 
is treated lightly. Sex is debased 
as it has always been in pagan 
cultures, but now more out of ig- 
norance, perhaps, than because of 
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malice. Modern man does not un- 
derstand sex. No wonder. He does 
not understand the meaning of 
life. He does not know of the 
supernatural order. He has never 
heard of God’s plan for our happi- 
ness here and hereafter. 

The duty of the Christian is 
clear. We cannot imitate the world 
in its flippant attitude towards sex. 
That would be a betrayal of our 
mission to be the light of the 
world. We cannot react to the at- 
titude of the world and take ref- 
uge in a _ negativistic approach 
which, to say the least, borders on 


heresy — Jansenism, Puritanism, 
Manichaeism or what have you. 
The duty of the Christian today 
is to learn and to put bravely and 
articulately into practice the sane 
and sanctifying teaching of the 
Church of Christ on the vital sub- 
ject of sex. The world needs us 
on the social and economical front. 
The world needs us also here — 
a world which is bewildered by 
the fact that marriages aren't 
working out and that sex, which 
seems so glamorous and all-prom- 
ising, turns out to be so dismally 
disappointing. 
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“| want a portable | can 
hide when dinner is ready” 
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BEWARE 
of the 
BEARS 


Condensed from Sports Illustrated 


HE MOST mysterious trait of 
7 the great American tourist is 
the steadfast refusal to re- 
gard the bears in the national parks 
as wild animals. 
If a bear walked into a man’s 
backyard the householder would 
barricade himself inside in terror, 
phone the police, bawl out the 
mayor and write an indignant let- 
ter to his Congressman. But let 
that same man and his family take 
to the highways of some national 
park and, likely as not, they will 
ignore warnings, regulations and 
fines and go up and embrace the 
first bear they see as though it 
were some long lost relative. 


Sports Illustrated (July 14, ’68), Time, Inc., 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


John O'Reilly 


The warning may seem super- 
fluous but, as our national park 
rangers know, tourists te to 
forget that bears are wild. 


Visitors to the national parks 
have done things to and with 
bears that would make a thought- 
ful man’s hair curl. Take the rang- 
er in the Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park who came upon this 
family scene. The man was hold- 
ing his small boy on the back of a 
full-grown black bear while his 
wife stood out front snapping pic- 
tures with carefree abandon. 
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When the ranger drove off the 
bear with his three-foot bear stick 
and asked the man what in thun- 
deration he thought he was doing, 
the man informed the ranger that 
these bears were tame and berated 
him for spoiling their fun. 

Most accidents result from feed- 
ing the bears. The tourist hands 
the bear half of his sandwich and 
then becomes terror-stricken when 
the bear advances to get the other 
half. If the tourist doesn’t let go 
his half real quick he is apt to 
have his arm ripped open. Many 
of these accidents are not reported 
to park officials because the vic- 
tims know they were violating the 
law by getting chummy with a 
bear in the first place. 

Many visitors to the Smokies 
spread their picnic lunches right 
on the shoulder of the highway. A 
bear comes along, chases family 
after family into their cars and 
helps himself to one spread after 
another. Few of these people get 
sore at the bear. To have a bear 
eat your lunch is something to 
talk about when you get home. 
The bears are the greatest attrac- 
tion in the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains National Park. Women have 
broken into tears when their visit 
ended without seeing a bear. 

Motorists get into a frenzy 
when bears appear along the high- 
way. Leaving their cars, they rush 
for the bear with food and cam- 
eras. Sometimes they forget to 


set their brakes and the car goes 
rolling down the mountainside. 
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One time a Texan was driving 
through the park when his car was 
struck by another. He jumped out 
to raise sand but was nonplused to 
find there was nobody in the other 
car. Its owner was somewhere up 
the hill watching a bear. 

Bears who leave their pursuit of 
natural foods in the forest to take 
up a life of easy handouts along 
the highways soon associate auto- 
mobiles with food. Many a car 
left open has been invaded. In a 
western national park a man re- 
turned to his car to find a bear 
rummaging around in the back 
seat. The man stood by, wonder- 
ing what to do about it. He 
watched as the bear climbed over 
the front seat and continued its 
search for grub. The problem 
was solved when the bear sat 
down on the steering wheel and 
sounded the horn. The scared 
bear came out of the car but took 
the front door with him. The 
man watched as the bear ran 
down the mountain with the car 
door draped around its neck. The 
man was still wondering what to 
do about it. 

Hunters write harrowing tales 
of experiences with bears but the 
tourist likes to pet them. Once I 
was in the headquarters of the 
Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park when a group of girls in their 
early teens came in with a protest. 
Their leader was a young lady in 
shorts and pony tail who could 
not have been much older than 
her charges. They explained to 
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the ranger on duty that they had 
obeyed all the rules and had kept 
their food locked in the car, but 
a bear came and tore their tent 
anyway. They thought this was 
unfair of the bear and wanted to 
know if it would be all right if 
they threw rocks at the bear and 
chased him away. 

When a bear gets too bold 
along the highway it is caught in 
a wheeled trap made from six-foot 
sections of corrugated culvert pipe 
baited with meat bones or honey. 
The trap is hitched behind a truck 
and the bear is hauled to some re- 
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mote point 25 or 30 miles away 
and released. But it takes him 
only a few days to make his way 
back to his happy hunting among 
the tourists. 

The National Park Service 
would not think of getting rid of 
the bears, because the people love 
them so. But park officials dream 
of the day when tourists will treat 
bears as wild animals. It seems, 
though, that that day will never 
come. The tourist's yearning to 
get cozy with a wild bear remains 
the most mysterious trait of the 
species. 
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“It’s designed for the man who wants a sleek 


little sports car, but has to consider his family” 
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The story of an old man and his wife who escaped 
from a Chinese commune, and their children who didn’t 


HELL IN CHINA 


Condensed from The Sign 
Morgan J. Vittengl, M.M. 


HE CHINESE woman spoke 
bitterly: 

“I cried every night. I 
wanted my two children and my 
husband. The other women cried 
too; I heard them!” 

Ah-heung, 49, dressed in a fad- 
ed black jacket and black trousers, 
looked cautiously about the room 
filled with refugees to see if any- 
one had overheard her final re- 
mark. Fear instilled in -her by 
three months in a Red China com- 
mune had not been removed by 
one week of freedom in Macao, 
a tiny Portuguese colony off the 
southeast coast of China. 

Her husband, Wong Ku-chin, 
66, from Wangsen, South China, 
a Chinese peasant with work- 
gnarled hands and a careworn 
face, told their story. But he too 
glanced up nervously whenever 


somebody walked by or a hawker 
shouted outside. 

Wong told in detail the tragedy 
that had befallen his family un- 
der the complete “communiza- 
tion” of Red China’s peasantry. 

Since April, 1958, the Chinese 
Reds have gathered 99.1 percent 
of the Chinese peasantry, repre- 
senting almost 127 million house- 
holds, into some 26,500 hastily im- 
provised labor camps called “com- 
munes.” Assigned to barracks-like 
living quarters where husbands 
are separated from their wives, and 
children of the same family are 
separated not only from their par- 
ents but from one another, mil- 
lions of Chinese like Wong Ku- 
chin lead a life reminiscent of 
World War MII _ concentration 
camps. 

The Peking People’s Daily hail- 


The Sign (April, ’69), Passionist Missions, Inc. 
36 Monastery Piest, Union City, N.J. 
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ed the advent of communes as 
“true communization” in which 
“heaven is here on earth.” Wong’s 
story of the annihilation of family 
life might be called “Hell in Chi- 
na.” This is how it began. 

The relatively peaceful life for 
the inhabitants of Wangsen final- 
ly came to an end in the early 
autumn of 1958. On Sept. 20 
Wong opened his shop as usual, 
alternately working on his ac- 
counts and waiting on customers 
until midday when his wife called 
him to lunch. Suddenly the loud- 
speakers in the village blared an 
announcement that everyone was 
to gather at the Catholic church 
immediately. Accustomed to un- 
scheduled meetings that interrupt- 
ed the day’s routine, his wife cov- 
ered the untouched bowls of rice 
and followed Wong. 

There was little conversation 
among those converging on the 
church. From past experience they 
could expect almost anything, at 
the very least an announcement or 
exhortation from the local Com- 
munist leaders. The couple dis- 
covered that, in addition to the 
7,000 inhabitants of Wangsen, 
3,000 others from outlying farm 
hamlets had been summoned. The 
people stood or squatted in the 
square. 

The meeting opened with a sur- 
prise. Instead of the well-known 
figure of the local Communist 
leader, a stranger mounted the 
platform erected in front of the 
church entrance. Wong later 


found out that he was Tan Kwai- 
meng, a Communist from a city 
70 miles from Wangsen. 

“People of Wangsen,” Tan be- 
gan, “China has entered upon a 
new and prosperous era in her 
growth to become a major world 
power. The People’s Republic has 
created new wealth where before 
there was none. Production of 
foodstuff, steel, and other heavy 
industry has increased by leaps 
and bounds under the enlightened 
guidance of our leaders. New 
roads have been built, railroads go 
from one end of our vast nation 
to the other, and bridges now 
span rivers where before we could 
cross only on boats.” 

The speaker sang the praises 
of progress under the new regime 
for another 45 minutes. Finally he 
came to his important announce- 
ment. 

“The time has come to make a 
great leap forward. You, the peo- 
ple of Wangsen, are volunteers 
for this great new program. No 
longer can we tolerate the waste- 
fulness of the remnants of the de- 
cadent capitalist system in China. 
We must all devote our complete 
energy, skill, and lives to the peo- 
ple’s regime. 

“To save time wasted in travel- 
ing from your homes to your 
work in the fields or factory, all 
of you will move to new quarters 
prepared for you much closer to 
the places of work that we shall 
assign you.” 

At these words the people gath- 
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ered in the square stirred uneasi- 
ly. Wong and Ah-heung exchang- 
ed apprehensive glances. 

The speaker paused, then con- 
tinued once again smilingly: “It 
will not be difficult for you, since 
the People’s Republic will move 
your belongings to your new 
homes. When we summon you in 
a few days, bring just your rice 
bowl, chopsticks, and some old 
clothing, nothing more.” 

Wong and his wife conjectured 
that the worst that could befall 
them would be the loss of their 
shop and their being sent to work 
in the fields with the farmers. In 
any event, they would still have 
the comfort of each other and 
their two daughters, Ah-yin, 
whose husband had been sent 
away on military service and Ah- 
chu, a teen-age school girl. 

Actually, in all of Wong’s life 
there were no experiences that 
could compare with or prepare 
him for the fate that was about 
to befall his family. 

The turbulence and unrest that 
wracked most of China under the 
warlords and Japanese occupation 
did not disturb Wangsen. In this 
small farming community Wong 
Ku-chin was born, went to school, 
married and became a shopkeep- 
er. A few of the younger men 
were conscripted into the army 
but for the most part the farmers 
and shopkeepers went peacefully 
about their work. 

_In 1949, the Communists’ seiz- 
ure of the China mainland 
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brought the first evidences of 
change to the centuries-old pat- 
tern of living in Wangsen. Com- 
munist officials appeared on the 
scene and announced that a new 
era was beginning for the Chinese 
people. Henceforward, they pro- 
claimed, everything would be 
shared equally by all — the fields 
and farming implements and the 
income of all shopkeepers and 
tradesmen. 

Almost immediately a census 
was taken in the village. The more 
wealthy landowners disappeared, 
and a list was drawn up prescrib- 
ing the amount each householder 
would be required to turn over 
to the government each month, 
either in produce or taxes. 

Apart from the heavy taxation 
on his earnings and the weekly in- 
doctrination classes, living condi- 
tions for Wong and his family 
during the next nine years were 
much the same as they had been 
before the Communists came to 
Wangsen. 

Wong continued to tend his 
shop. Under the Communist re- 
gime many commodities could not 
be stocked and his own profit had 
been cut to a mere pittance which 
barely sufficed to provide the ne- 
cessities of life for his family. 

The only other misfortune to 
befall Wong at this time was an 
incurable stomach ulcer. In May 
1958 he consulted a doctor in a 
nearby city. After carefully exam- 
ining him, the doctor wrote out a 
medical certificate of his diagno- 
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sis together with a recommenda- 
tion that Wong go to Macao for 
treatment. The trip was out of 
the question. Wong used the med- 
icine and kept the certificate. 

On the third day after the start- 
ling announcement, the loud- 
speakers summoned everyone to 
the village square again. Wong, 
Ah-heung, and Ah-yin picked up 
rice bowls, chopsticks and bun- 
dles of clothing and headed with 
the throng for the village square. 

Tan, the same Communist 
spokesman, mounted to the plat- 
form to announce the assignments 
to new living quarters. To help 
expedite matters, special group 
leaders would direct the people to 
their new homes. Here he indi- 
cated a group of 20 men and 11 
women standing at spaced inter- 
vals about the edges of the village 
square. Tan explained that as each 
person’s name was called, he or 
she would line up next to the 
group leader designated. Wong 
noticed that with the exception of 
one or two women, all were stran- 
gers to Wangsen. Tan removed a 
large sheath of papers from a 
briefcase. These he distributed to 
several officials assisting him, and 
the names were rapidly called. 
Wong was assigned to the first 
group leader. Giving his wife’s 
arm a reassuring squeeze, Wong 
made his way through the throng 
to his group leader, Sin Kan-hong, 
who was a complete stranger. 

As name after name was called, 
it became apparent that the men 
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and the women were being as- 
signed to separate groups, and all 
children under 16 to still another 
group. While this was going on, 
several women went about gath- 
ering all babies for the nursery. 
“We'll keep them safe from all 
this confusion and turmoil,” they 
explained to the confused moth- 
ers. The mothers were not to see 
their babies again except by spe- 
cial permission of the local com- 
mune government. 

Wong's group walked a mile 
and came to a cluster of large 
houses on the outskirts of Wang- 
sen that had been confiscated by 
the Communists. At the first 
building Sin motioned Wong and 
12 others into the house. The 
ground floor, which had been a 
storehouse, was empty. On the 
second floor they found 12 cubi- 
cles, partitioned with light boards 
and curtains. Each cubicle was 
bare except for a rude wooden 
cot. 

Sin assigned Wong to the sec- 
ond cubicle: 

“You will sleep here, eat at the 
mess hall in the village, and, be- 
cause of your age, you will work 
at the commune headquarters as 
an accountant.” 

Wong was nonplussed: 

“But where will my wife and 
children sleep?” 

“They will no longer live with 
you. They will be well cared for,” 
replied Sin with a smile, brushing 
aside further comment. 

For Wong this was the first ink- 
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ling of what life in a commune 
held in store for him. Complete 
separation from his wife and chil- 
dren far exceeded his worst fears. 
At approximately the same hour, 
a similar scene was being enacted 
at the other end of the village 
where Wong's wife and daughters 
were being shown their “living 
quarters.” Ah-heung was billeted 
in a house with 20 other women 
and assigned to work in the com- 
mon mess hall. In still another 
part of the village, Ah-yin was 
quartered with the girls who 
would work in the factories, while 
Ah-chu was assigned to the school- 
girls’ dormitory. 

Henceforth, Wong Ku-chin and 
his family were to see one another 
only at mealtime in the commune 
mess hall, where badly prepared 
food was served. 

Next day at 5 a.m., whistles 
roused all from sleep. For the next 
three hours the men, women, and 
children performed calisthenics 
and military drills with their re- 
spective groups. After a half-hour 
break for breakfast, the men 
marched off to the fields or iron 
works; the women to the factories 
or mess halls; and the children to 
the schools. 

The farmers of Wangsen, who 
had gone unhurriedly to the fields 
in groups of two or three, talking 
and smoking as they walked, now 
marched in military formation, in 
complete silence, except when 
they were ordered to sing some 
Communist song. 
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Wong went to the headquarters 
of the commune where he worked 
with several old men on the com- 
mune production records, finan- 
cial reports, and progress charts. 
For his work in the office he was 
paid the equivalent of 75 cents a 
month. With the exception of a 
half-hour break for lunch the 
work continued until 9 p.m. After 
the evening meal, those not as- 
signed to night work (which con- 
tinued until midnight under elec- 
tric lights strung up in the fields) 
returned to their sleeping quar- 
ters, where a discussion period 
was held under the guidance of a 
Communist official. 

It was during these discussions 
that Wong discovered the far- 
reaching effects of this new sys- 
tem upon his own and every fam- 
ily in Red China. Each night, and 
over and over again, Sin, the 
group leader, used propaganda 
texts especially prepared for com- 
mune officers. 

“Collective living is a great rev- 
olution in your lives. People may 
now eat in canteens, the aged are 
cared for, children are brought up 
in nurseries, and household tasks 
as well as schooling for the young 
are socialized. This new develop- 
ment first of all thoroughly liber- 
ates women from burdensome 
household chores, thus truly rea- 
lizing equality between men and 
women. Secondly, by breaking up 
the family as a social economic 
unit, it liberates you from the nar- 
row confines of family life.” 
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Sin proudly proclaimed: 
“The desultory living habits 


which have been the Chinese peas- 
ants’ way for thousands of years 
are gone forever. How tremen- 
dous is the change! Since ancient 
times the peasants have treasured 
above everything else the homes 
left by their ancestors. Now that 
private plots, houses, and _live- 
stock have come under commune 
ownership, all the ties that bound 
you are broken. One no longer 
sees each family cooking its own 
meals and rearing its children. 
The framework of individual fam- 
ilies, which has existed for thou- 
sands of years, has been complete- 
ly smashed! There is nothing in 
your old homes for you to long 
for. The commune is now your 
home!” 

Wong was informed by Sin that 
he would be allowed to see his 
wife privately for 30 minutes 
only four times each month. Yet 
Wong was better off than the oth- 
er men who were allowed to be 
with their wives only twice each 
month. Wong thought the conces- 
sion was made because of his age. 

Some of the younger men of 
Wangsen had been sent to com- 
munes 150 to 200 miles from 
where their wives were billeted. 
To use the fortnightly permission 
meant long travel. Many gradual- 
ly gave up seeing their wives. 

Every day was the same in the 
Wangsen commune. The only 
break in the monotonous routine 


of drill, work, and discussion came 
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on national holidays, when Wong 
was herded with the rest of the 
people to the village square where 
they were harangued for hours by 
speakers extolling the wonders of 
the “new era” and “the arrival of 
complete socialization in China.” 

Thoroughly disgusted, exhaust- 
ed, and miserable, Wong consid- 
ered how to escape. He soon 
learned that practically every man 
in the Wangsen commune was 
making similar plans and several 
times Wong with two or three 
others cautiously devised a meth- 
od. But each time the scheme was 
abandoned when news was broad- 
cast of the arrest and execution of 
men and women who had failed 
in their attempts to escape from 
neighboring communes. 

After three months, escape 
seemed hopeless. Wong suffered 
a second severe attack from his 
stomach ulcers. When the pain 
subsided, he decided to make a 
final desperate try for freedom. 
He took from the lining of ‘his 
padded packet the medical certifi- 
cate of the previous May and 
went to the office of the Commu- 
nist in charge, the hated Tan Kai- 
meng. He explained to Tan that 
he was unfit for work because of 
his stomach ulcers which required 
immediate medical attention. This 
he could not receive in China. He 
handed over the medical certifi- 
cate with the doctor's recommen- 
dation and asked for a visa to Ma- 


cao. 
As Tan studied the document, 
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Wong took a deep breath and 
asked for visas also for his wife 
and children; he was an old man 
and needed their help. Tan stared 
hard at him for several moments 
and, without saying a word, dis- 
missed him with a wave of his 
hand, slipping the medical certifi- 
cate into his desk drawer. 

Two weeks later, Wong was 
summoned one morning to Tan’s 
office. He thought to himself, “I 
have not only failed, but I will 
now be punished for my _bold- 
ness.” When he stood before the 
desk of the commune leader, Tan 
looked up and said with a smile: 

“The People’s Republic of Chi- 
na wishes all of its people to re- 
ceive the best medical treatment. 
We are willing to let you leave 
China to avail yourself of medical 
facilities that we at the moment 
do not possess. Furthermore the 
People’s Republic has decided to 
grant you more. Since you are an 
old man, your wife will be allow- 
ed to accompany you. 

“Here are your visas; you may 
leave at once.” 

Wong could scarcely believe his 
ears. With trembling hands, he 
took the two visas proferred by 
Tan; then paused and asked: 

“But what about my two daugh- 
ters?” 

Tan’s smile vanished; his face 
hardened. 

“China needs them. They will 
never leave China, and you and 
your wife will never return!” 

The words struck Wong like a 


blow. Tempted to throw the two 
visas back on the desk, he quickly 
thought better of it. If he and his 
wife left China, they would have 
a better chance to get their chil- 
dren out later. If they stayed, 
there would be no hope for any 
of them. Bowing his “thanks,” 
Wong left the office and prepared 
to leave China that very day. 

After a tearful meal with their 
two daughters, who pleaded with 
them to stay — they could at least 
be together at mealtime, said the 
girls — Wong and Ah-heung be- 
gan their journey to Macao and 
freedom. 

Wong Ku-chin finished his story 
and looked slowly around his 
drab slum quarters in Macao, 
which is rapidly filling up with 
Chinese refugees who have escap- 
ed from communes at the peril cf 
their lives. 

“My wife and I are very happy 
here. You have no idea what it’s 
like to live in a commune even for 
three months. I did not meet a 
single happy person there. 

“The commune system is a ter- 
rible thing. It is ruining all fam- 
ily life and some are already 
speaking openly against it. But 
those who spoke out openly in 
Wangsen were sent to distant 
parts of China.” 

Ah-heung put. her hand on her 
husband’s shoulder and said, “We 
are together again and we are liv- 
ing and working for only one 
thing — to be reunited with our 
daughters.” 


By Dale Francis 


T IsN’T invariably true but it 

frequently turns out that what 

the people like and what critics 
like are two different things. 

This may be because critics set 
a little higher standard, they aren’t 
so much interested in being enter- 
tained as being shown artistic 
quality while the people just want 
to be entertained and aren’t likely 
to think much about artistic merit. 
Sometimes, I fear, it is true be- 
cause there are some critics who 
automatically don’t like anything 
the people like. 

It is interesting to note what 
the people like in television and 
measure these programs for their 
artistic merit. The TV Radio Mir- 
ror each -year conducts a poll that 
reflects the popular taste of the 
public. This year’s winners form a 


typical lineup. 

The favorite TV half hour—and 
at the same time the best radio 
half hour—is Art Linkletter’s daily! 
program. While this program cer- 
tainly doesn’t compare with some 
of the artistic contributions of tele- 
vision, Omnibus, for example, it 
is always a pleasant half hour 
and it ordinarily not only enter- 
tains but informs. The Angelo 
Patri sessions offer advice to mar- 
ried couples and families that is 
sound. There are interesting 
guests. But most important to the 
success of this program is Art 
Linkletter himself, a pleasant man 
who manages to make viewers like 
him. While this certainly is not a 
program to enthuse the critics who 
want television to perform an ar- 
tistic function, it is a program that 
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never offends good taste and al- 
ways entertains. 

The favorite male singer is Per- 
ry Como. Once again we have a 
man with a winning personality 
winning the poll. He is not only a 
pleasant vocalist—perhaps not the 
best of the vocalists but still capa- 
ble—he is a pleasant man. Com- 
pared to Frank Sinatra, who sings 
better, he is a real charmer. But in 
a most natural way, not profes- 
sionally suave but genuinely pleas- 
ant. 

The favorite TV team chosen 
in the TV Radio Mirror poll is 
Ozzie and Harriet Nelson. Once 
again the award was given on the 
basis of the pleasant personalities 
of the stars. There is little literary 
merit in the scripts but always the 
Nelsons come through as nice peo- 
ple. 

The favorite radio daytime 
show chosen is the Breakfast Club. 
Again what can you say? Just that 
Don McNeill and his company— 
Sam and Aunt Fannie the chief 
ones among them—are nice people. 
I doubt if there is anyone who 
has listened to this program who 
doesn’t feel a kind of personal 
acquaintance with Don and I sup- 
pose after awhile some of the 
ladies who have only listened and 
never were there forget and think 
they actually danced one morn- 
ing with genial Sam. 

There are other winners. Among 
them Bill Stern, radio sportscas- 
ter; Mel Allen, TV sportscaster; 
Amos and Andy, radio comedy; 
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Monitor, best radio hour; Mitch 
Miller, favorite radio emcee; 


Grand Ole Opry, radio music; 
Lawrence Welk, TV music. 

Once again you can get an 
argument about the artistic merit 
but you can’t get an argument 
about the pleasantness of the in- 
dividuals. I know many people 
who think Welk is synonymous 
with corn but I know that I enjoy 
his programs because I like the 
man and I like the people around 
him. Monitor has real artistic 
merit at times—important _inter- 
views—but the real reason for its 
success is the informal presenta- 
tion. 

Or look at the favorite actress. 
It is Loretta Young. Now it hap- 
pens that Miss Young is an excel- 
lent actress but I don’t think this 
is why people like her so much. 
They like her because she has such 
a pleasant personality. She seems 
to be someone you would want 
to have for a friend. (My only 
serious complaint about Loretta 
Young is that I just can’t see how 
any actress I’ve been seeing on the 
screen for 20 years can manage to 
look as young as she looks. I know 
she didn’t start as a child actress 
and yet she sometimes looks to be 
still in her twenties. I just don't 
know how she does it.) 

I suppose the best comedian, 
Red Skelton, probably is chosen 
most of all for his merit. I know 
of no TV comedian who compares 
with him. But then he is also an- 
other pleasant personality who al- 
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lows his own personality to domi- 
nate the show. 

The favorite female singer on 
TV is Dinah Shore, once again 
not only a top talent but a pleas- 
ant personality. The favorite male 
singer on radio is Pat Boone, more 
of a personality than singer. Bert 
Parks is the favorite radio emcee. 
Garry Moore has the favorite TV 
panel. 

When you measure these stars 
for their talents they rate high but 
it would be possible to choose 
those in their own field who 
would rate higher. But it would 
be impossible to choose more 
pleasant people. 

This is understandable. Tele- 
vision is a most personal medium. 
Unlike the theater and motion pic- 
tures, it comes into your home. 
Unlike radio, it comes in a com- 
plete form. So you want the peo- 
ple who come to your home to be 
pleasant people. You are not so 
much interested in being educated 
as entertained. You like for tele- 
vision to add to the comfortable 
feeling you have at home. 

Television producers will un- 
doubtedly learn from this poll and 
seek pleasant personalities. For- 
tunately there will be some pro- 
ducers who will seek to educate 
you, too, increase your apprecia- 
tion of even better things. But 
while this is necessary, there is 
nothing wrong with just being 
entertained in the way that Perry 
Como, Dinah Shore, Loretta 
Young, Lawrence Welk and a host 
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of other nice people are able to 
entertain you. 


THE MOsT interesting film I saw 
during the past month was “He 
Who Must Die,” a French import 
that is approved for adult audi- 
ences. There is much in it that is 
artificial, a kind of straining to 
make the comparison with Christ 
and His followers, but the settings 
in Crete and the native actors who 
play the minor roles, make it a 
film worth seeing. 

I could see where those who 
dislike organized religion could 
use this against religion but I 
don’t think this is inevitable. It is 
a film that students of motion pic- 
tures should see. 


My opinion of “Gigi” is like a see- 
saw. When I reported on it first, 
soon after viewing it, I said I 
liked it very much but found it 
frequently slow and a little dull. 

Then weeks later it grew in my 
memory. My memory edited out 
the slow spots, kept in the me- 
morable ones, and I said that I 
liked it better than “The Defiant 
Ones.” 

I've seen it again and once 
again I was distressed by the slow 
moments and I decided it really 
wasn't as good as an Academy 
Award picture should be. I still 
liked very much the Maurice Che- 
valier bits, the acting of Leslie 
Caron and of all the principles, 
but the picture was often slow, 
sometimes a little mixed up as 
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though it wasn’t quite certain 
what it was trying to be, a satire 
or a straight musical. 

But by the time you've read 
this I will undoubtedly have for- 
gotten once again the slow spots 
and remembered only the mo- 
ments of sheer pleasure and then 
I'll be praising it again. 

Incidentally, in Spain they 
liked “The Defiant Ones” so well 
that a Catholic film festival cre- 
ated a special prize for it. 


RANDOM COMMENTS .. . Jerry 
Wald says he will make a film 
about Fidel Castro. Fidel says he 
wants Marlon Brando to play him, 
Frank Sinatra play his brother. I 
doubt if the film is ever made... 
I liked very much the Today visit 
to Paris. It made the city come 
alive. Obviously this is the pro- 
gram of the future. We can expect 
to make many visits to far-off 
places . . . I hope everyone says 
a prayer for Arthur Godfrey . . . 
I liked the Disney story about the 
Shaggy Dog but my children liked 


it more than I did . . . In Rome 
seminarians at North American 
College will study “The Men,” 
“The Prisoner,” “On the Water 
Front,” “The Caine Mutiny.” 

I liked the motion picture story 
about Al Capone better than the 
Desilu Playhouse version but I 
wonder why either of them should 
have been made. I wish Red 
Steiger, who is an excellent actor, 
would quit confusing slurring with 
dramatic art . . . I thought the 
acting of Sir John Gielgud in “The 
Browning Version” was the finest 
thing of the year...I liked Rich- 
ard Boone’s happy TB patient on 
the U. S. Steel Hour, too, but I’m 
afraid Eileen Heckart, one of my 
favorite actresses, was too much 
handicapped by a terrible script 
on a Playhouse 90 play about a 
shrewish wife who dominated her 
husband and family . . . I hope 
Gene Kelly doesn’t dance any 
more to the accompaniment of 
Carl Sandburg’s voice . . . I missed 
much of Sid Caesar’s TV show on 
movies but what I saw I liked. 


x * 


The Tailor Must Know in Advance 


LITTLE GLoriA, aged eight, came home from school the other 


day and inquired: 


“Daddy, do they make our robes and clothes in heaven before 


we get there?” 


“Why, I don’t think so,” I answered. “Why do you ask?” 

“Well, Daddy,” she replied, “we’re learning the ‘Hail, Holy 
Queen’ and one of the things we tell her is ‘To thee do we send 
up our size.’” — Contributed by Paul Blancq 


A club for widows and widowers solves 
many of their most difficult problems 


‘Society's Fifth Wheels” 
Have Organized 


Condensed from Marriage 


Stx-YEAR-OLD lad _sidled 
up to another mite at 
sa rollicking children’s 
picnic and calmly in- 
quired: “What do you have — a 
mother or a father?” 

The starkness of the question 
towered over his tender years. 
Said his mother afterwards: “I be- 
gan to realize how’ much this 
group of children, who have only 
a father or mother, made my son 
feel equal.” 

The children belong to parents 
in Cleveland, Ohio, who have 
banded together into a club call- 
ed the Canicians—or “society’s fifth 
wheels” as they sometimes call 
themselves. They're widows and 
widowers. 


Douglas Roche 


Important as it has turned out 
to be, the benefit the Canicians’ 


‘children get from wiener roasts, 


sleigh rides, and skating parties is 
a side-line. The main purpose of 
the club is to provide spiritual, 
intellectual, and social benefits 
for adults with a common prob- 
lem — a_ problem that married 
couples scarcely think about and 
are ill-equipped to face when, as 
almost invariably happens, God 
takes one partner before the 
other. 

The first of the harsh facts 
which widows and widowers must 
face is that they have to go on 
living. For a while, friends and 
relatives rush to be of service. But 


gradually the bereaved husbands. 


Marriage (February, '59), St. Meinrad Abbey, 37 
St. Meinrad, Ind. 
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and wives are left to shift for 
themselves, and the awful “doom” 
of being alone descends. 

They would like to be with old 
friends, but somehow don’t feel 
part of the gathering any more. 
Besides, these associations seem 
to intensify the loss. There’s work 
to be done, both inside and out- 
side the home, so there’s less time 
and energy for companionship — 
which explains partially why wid- 
ows and widowers often become 
introverts. 

On top of this, the weight of 
double responsibility crashes 
down, and the future looming up 
makes even the sturdiest man and 
woman tremble. 

What the bereaved need is the 
assistance of someone who really 
understands the problem, one who 
truly knows the pain of loss, one 


who clearly sees that it is not a‘ 


denial of love of the spouse who 
went to the grave to want to have 
some outlet of activity. 

A woman, writing recently to 
a marriage counsellor, succinctly 
summed up this dilemma: “I'm a 
widow at 46 with children nine to 
17. My husband and I were con- 
panions in everything. Now it’s 
like learning to walk and live all 
over again. Others must have felt 
the same — what did they do for 
their loneliness?” 

If this woman joined the Cani- 
cians, she’s be handed a welcome 
leaflet explaining what to find in 
the club: 

“Don’t expect a heavy load of 


sympathy. Not that your fellow 
members don’t sympathize — they 
do — as few others can. But Cani- 
cians believe you’ve already had 
all the expressions of sympathy 
you need. 

“Don’t expect a six-way formula 
all printed up, easy to follow, and 
surefire for solving your problems. 

“Don’t expect to find a wife or 
husband. It may happen to you, 
and that’s fine with everybody. 
But the Canicians weren’t formed 
for that purpose.” 

What can the member expect? 

“Expect to meet worthwhile 
people and make good friends. 

“Expect some good discussions 
on things you know a good deal 
about — practical, down-to-earth 
discussions that can clear your 
head and ours. 

“Expect to learn something 
about yourself you didn’t know — 
that youre not very different 
from others who are in the same 
boat. 

“Expect to help and be helped 
in practical ways as the organiza- 
tion matures and programs take 
shape. 

“And finally, expect to partici- 
pate and be a part of it all. For 
this is an organization of active, 
not passive, people.” 

The Canician emphasis is on 
charity, in its many aspects. 

The group holds regular busi- 
ness meetings, and divides activ- 
ity into these categories: spiritual, 
assistance, and entertainment. 
One of the first spiritual pro- 
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jects the Canicians undertook was 
to “adopt” a mission in Louisiana. 
Each month, they send stipends 
for Masses for their deceased 
spouses, and several times a year 
send huge bundles of clothing for 
the pastors poor. At Christmas 
time, the mission’s children re- 
ceive toys from yet another ver- 
sion of Santa. 

The Canicians hold occasional 
evenings of recollection and fam- 
ily Communion breakfasts. Pilgri- 
mages to shrines in the area are 
a popular summer activity. 

In the assistance department, 
the Canicians found that, although 
the members are faced with some 
pretty big problems, it was in 
small ways that their help could 
spread happiness. Several times 
two or three widowers have come 
to the aid of a widow in distress 
by moving stoves and heavy ob- 
jects — and even helping a mother 
and her young family to move. 
The Canician women say that 
leaky faucets and plugged drains 
were seldom given a_ second 
thought when their husbands were 
around to fix them. Now, the 
Canician men frequently make 
such repairs. 

The widows, too, have found 
they can perform a service. One 
heard of a widower with a large 
family who. was snowed under 
with the ironing. She took home 
a two-week accumulation and did 
the mending as well as ironing — 
in addition to caring for her own 
family of five. 
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Another widow typed a man’s 
occupational and educational his- 
tory so he could apply for a bet- 
ter job. A Canician accountant 
each year helps widows with their 
income tax returns. 

The social activity takes such 
forms as regular bowling, the oc- 
casional square dance, a New 
Year’s Eve party — plus as many 
events for the children, such as 
picnics and roasts, as can be ar- 
ranged. “As a matter of fact,” 
laughs Tom Bright, “we had 135 
children on the last picnic, and it 
broke our treasury.” 

With such a sparkling and use- 
ful program, it’s little wonder 
that the Canicians caught on in 
Cleveland so fast. From an initial 
gathering of eight widows and 
widowers, the club grew in two 
years to 120 members (average 
age: 44) in three sections — one 
for the east, west, and south sides. 

(The club’s name, incidentally, 
is Irish for Kenneth, in tribute 
to the founder, Franciscan Father 
Kenneth Schlesser, who has since 
been transferred. to Columbus, 
Neb.) 

The membership would be 
greater except for a_ provision 
written into the constitution — 
neither sex may outnumber the 
other by more than four. Widows 
have been quicker to join than 
widowers, so there are currently 
270 women on the waiting list. 
If the club opened its doors to 
the waiting ladies, the men would 
feel out of place and probably re- 
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trent. The founders decided that 
the restriction was necessary to 
keep the club from becoming 
either a sewing circle or a men’s 
smoker. 

The Canicians explain the 
shortage of men by two factors: 
1. From a statistical point of 
view, wives outlive husbands, 
so there are more widows than 
widowers in society. 2. Widows 
appear to feel the effects of their 
changed status more acutely than 
widowers, are more confined than 
widowers in their social contacts; 
and need the outlet the club of- 
fers. This is not to say that men 
can't get as much as women out 
of the Canicians. James Kerrigan, 
first president, and father of 10 
children says that they do. In any 
event, the Canicians have been 
reluctant to put on a public drive 
for widowers lest the public think 
that match-making is the end in 
view. 

So far, there have been three 
“Canician” marriages. One of 
these involved charter member 
Bob Mazanec (with six children) 
and Virginia Dennerle (with 
three), a heart-warming match, 
considering all the hearts involved. 
Mazanec took this view: “We 
didn’t form the club to be a mar- 
riage bureau. On the other hand, 
marriage may be the natural out- 
come of two people meeting in 
these surroundings. After all, 


man isn’t meant to spend all his 
time between a lonely room and 
an office.” 
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As long as re-marriage is not 
the purpose of the club, the Cani- 
cians appear to be operating in 
the spirit of Pope Pius XII’s ad- 
vice. In a talk on the “mystical 
theology of marriage” in 1957, the 
Pontiff reminded Catholics that 
widowhood is a way to greater 
holiness and spoke of the “partic- 
ular role” assigned to widows in 
the Christian Communities of the 
Church’s early existence. He add- 
ed: “Although the Church does 
not condemn re-marriage, she 
shows her predilection for souls 
who wish to remain faithful to 
their spouse and to the perfect 
symbolism of the sacrament of 
marriage. She rejoices when she 
sees the spiritual riches which are 
proper to this.state being culti- 
vated.” 

The Canicians have studied 
this inspiring talk closely. Fran- 
ciscan Father Matthew Menges, 
director of the west side group 
(each group has its own spiritual 
director), thinks the Canicians 
will not conflict with the Pope’s 
teaching as long as they keep the 
accent on charity. 

Father Matthew believes the 
club has so far resisted what 
could be a temptation to slide into 
a social groove. At the business 
meetings, he gives talks on spirit- 
ual subjects, helping members to 
cope with problems which be- 
come greater because they are 
alone. He keeps his sights on the 
framework built by his predeces- 
sor, Father Kenneth, who said: 
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“I wanted to see these people 
take their rightful Christian place 
in society, to join together in har- 
mony, companionship and char- 
ity, and face the future full of 
confidence in God and their fel- 
lowmen. We hoped to provide a 
needed outlet for members’ spirit- 
ual, intellectual and social life. 
And I wanted to give them the 
assurance that the Catholic 
Church does care about their lot.” 

And how has the Canician idea 
worked out? 

“First of all,” says Mrs. Kay 
Moore, “it’s helped to give us a 
better acceptance of our status, 
and a deeper spiritual attitude 
toward our problem.” 

Says James Kerrigan, the easy- 
going first president: “The club 
helps to take your worries off 
yourself. You get so you look for- 
ward to the meetings and social 
affairs — and maybe a little fun.” 

Mrs. Ruth Madak says it’s been 
“a consolation and an advantage 
to associate with these Catholic 
people.” Adds Mrs. Dennerle, who 
married Mazanec (under the con- 
stitution, members who marry 
drop out of the club): “The Cani- 
cians try to have activities which 
will appeal to almost anyone. The 
new member comes into the club 
carrying a big problem. But he 
or she soon finds out that the 
member sitting alongside likely 
sloved that same problem a few 
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years ago and is now faced with 
a much bigger one.” 

John Haney, who has two small 
children, tells how he avoided the 
Canicians when he first heard of 
them because he thought all they 
did was have dances — “and I’ve 
got two left feet.” Life kept get- 
ting tougher for Haney, and he 
lost interest in everything around 
him. Then somebody put him in 
touch with the Canicians again. 
“I discovered they had a spiritual 
committee, and I found projects 
I liked. This new interest helped 
to pull me out of myself, and I 
settled down both at home and at 
work, 

How to start a Canician club 
in your community? Here’s the 
advice of Mrs. Moore who helped 
pioneer the Cleveland group: Get 
a spiritual director, start out with 
an equal number of men and wo- 
men; plan social affairs, but don’t 
put the club’s accent on them. 
Start some charitable projects — 
and keep the members moving. 

Finally, the Canicians’ children 
are eloquent testimony of the use- 
fulness of the club. Youngsters 
are self-conscious and frequently 
bewildered at the permanent ab- 
sence of a father or mother. Some- 
times, they get the idea they 
aren't equal with other children 
because of this loss. The Canicians 
have opened new vistas for them 
as well as their parents. 
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Let’s Spare 
the Ashes 


Condensed from Columbia 


SUPPOSE IT is na- 


tural for some 
people to view 
with alarm and for 


others to point with 
pride. Temperament 
and circumstances differ. 


think, 


I do 
though, that criticism of 
Americans has been running a bit 
wild. ° 

Reading the newspapers and 


magazines, and listening to 
speeches, you would think we 
were a nation of bunglers, making 
an unholy mess of things. The 
truth is that there is a very great 
deal to be said for us, and I pro- 
pose to say some of it. 
“Americans are  materialists.” 
People stand in rows nodding their 
heads in agreement with that 
statement. I think it a false state- 
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“Reading the newspapers 
and magazines, and __lis- 
tening to speeches, you 
would think we were a 
nation of bunglers, mak- 
ing an unholy mess of 
things. The truth is that 
there is a very great deal 
to be said for Americans” 


Joseph A. Breig 


ment, or at least gross- 
ly exaggerated. 

Americans do have 
high living standards. 
They do like good 
homes, good home ap- 
pliances, good automobiles and 
the like. But who wouldn't like 
such things? 

To me, the important point is 
that the American people would 
give up all those things—and a lot 
more—if necessary to defend free- 
dom and human rights. That 
makes them idealists, not material- 
ists. 

“One in every three marriages 
in America ends in divorce.” It is 
simply not true. 

The fact is that for some years 
(the rate is declining now) there 
was about one divorce a year re- 
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ported in this country for every 
three marriages in that year. Once 
I consulted the U. S. Census 
Bureau about the meaning of 
those figures. The bureau said 
they certainly do not mean that 
one in every three marriages in the 
U. S. ends in divorce. 

Far from it. There are millions 
of married couples in America 
whose marriages took place over 
a period of—oh, say 50 years. 
Then, in any one year, one di- 
vorce was reported for every three 
new marriages. 

This statistic doesn’t touch the 
mass of past marriages—it is con- 
cerned only with the marriages in 
one year. The notion that one-third 
of all married Americans sooner 
or later are divorced is ridiculous- 
ly wrong. 

Well, then, does the statistic 
mean that in any given year, one- 
third of new marriages, or recent 
marriages, end in divorce? No, it 
doesn’t mean that, either. 

The Census Bureau said it is 
perfectly possible that a_ great 
many of the divorces were those 
of divorcees who were breaking 
up their second, third, fourth, fifth 
or sixth marriages. 

In other words, there may well 
be a “fringe” or group of divorce- 
prone people who go in circles, 
marrying and divorcing one an- 
other, and running the statistics 
on divorce skyhigh. 

The Census Bureau had made 
efforts to get figures from which 
reliable conclusions could be 
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drawn, but was prevented by the 
varying methods of reporting in 
various states. The Bureau was un- 
able to determine how many of 
the people reported divorced in 
any one year had been married 
and divorced before, and whether 
or not, in a large proportion of 
the cases, both parties had been 
previously divorced once or of- 
tener. 

The fact is that the vast ma- 
jority of Americans marry and 
stay married; establish homes and 
rear their children; become grand- 
parents and even great grandpar- 
ents. Family life in America is not 
falling apart; the broken marriage 
and the broken family are the ex- 
ception and far from the rule. 

Americans are as home-loving a 
people as you could hope to find 
—as anybody can tell you who has 
ever tried to get them to leave 
their homes for a few hours to go 
downtown for a lecture, a_ ball 
game, a concert or anything of the 
sort. 

“Americans are selfish.” How 
often have you heard that? “Amer- 
icans are pleasure-seekers.” And 
so on. 

What is the fact? There have 
been a lot of very wealthy nations 
in the world’s history. No other na- 
tion has ever poured out its wealth 
to help other peoples as America 
has done. 

What is another fact? It is that 
Americans as_ individuals give 
more of their income to charities 
and philanthropies, I am _ confi- 
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dent, than any other people on 
earth 


In what other country does 
your doorbell ring at least a doz- 
en times a year—and there on your 
doorstep is a man or woman col- 
lecting for the Community Chest, 
for Catholic Charities, for the can- 
cer fund, for the polio fund, for 
the arterio-sclerosis fund, for the 
Red Cross, for the Boy or Girl 
Scouts, for a church or school, for 
this or that orphanage or home for 
the aged or hospital, and so on 
and on? 

And in what other nation do the 
people expect to receive dozens 
upon dozens of appeals by mail, 
year in and year out? 

My guess is that if the total con- 
tributions of Americans to good 
works were known, it would tote 
up to a staggering figure. 

Through their federal govern- 
ment, Americans pour billions up- 
on billions into aid to other na- 
tions. Despite this fact, they pour 
additional millions into foreign re- 
lief through dozens of voluntary 
agencies—Catholic Relief Services, 
Church World Service, CARE, 
CROP, the Jewish agency, the 
Lutheran agency, and many 
others. 

Americans are selfish and pleas- 
ure-seeking? Bosh. They are the 
most fantastically generous people 
on earth, if my observations are 
worth anything. 

“Americans are always trying to 
goof off.” That is another charge. 
We are accused of not wanting to 
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work, or at least not to work very 
hard; of wanting long coffee 
breaks, long lunch hours, long 
week ends, and so on. 

I have often wished that I 
could assign some Europeans, 
Asians and Latin-Americans to 
spend one month following some 
Americans on their daily rounds. 

An American wants a “coffee 
break”? Sure he does. He gets out 
of bed when the alarm goes off at 
6:30, 7 or 7:30 in the morning. He 
has little or no time for breakfast. 
He rushes to the bus, street car, 
auto or subway to get to work. He 
walks fast to be on time. He 


plunges immediately into his 
work, 
The pace of work is rapid. He 


uses up energy at a great rate. He 
never takes a day off unless he is 
ill. He eats a sandwich for lunch 
—or at best a light lunch. He 
works eight hours, but when quit- 
ting-time comes, he has been out 
of bed, counting lunch-hour, for 
10 hours at least, and then he 
must spend, usually, another hour 
getting home. 

And when he gets home, as like- 
ly as not, he puts on old clothes 
and starts working in his yard, or 
painting his house, or something 
of the sort. 

If all this be “goofing off,” make 
the most of it. I doubt that any- 
where on earth outside of Amer- 
ica could you find 170 million hu- 
man beings who pour out as much 
energy in working as Americans 
do. 
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“Americans are show-offs when 
they are visiting other countries.” 
Let’s look at this accusation. Amer- 
icans are an exceedingly friendly 
people. They like to like people, 
and they like people to like them. 
When they are introduced to one 
another for the first time, in an 
hour they are good friends. 

They like to “treat” one another 
—buy a lunch or a drink. They are 
interested in the same things. They 
can carry on a sprightly conversa- 
tion almost from the moment they 
first lay eyes on each other. 

America, in other words, is in 
many ways a different kind of 
place from any other place on 
earth. We don’t get annoyed with 
Europeans or Asians for being dif- 
ferent from us; why should they 
be annoyed with us for being dif- 
ferent from them? We are a warm, 
goodhearted, informal people — 
that doesn’t make us show-offs or 
boors. 

“American education is inferior.” 
This kind of statement brings on 
a slow burn in me. Let me call at- 
tention to the shortness of the 
time America has had to achieve 
what it has achieved. Two of my 
great grandfathers came to this 
country before the American Rev- 
olution. In other words, go back 
three generations (or call it four, 
considering my age, in the fifties) 
and you are in the pre-Declara- 
tion of Independence period. 

Very well. We had to work our 
way west for 3,000 miles through 
forests and mountains, fighting 
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Indians and wild beasts, crossing 
tremendous rivers, surviving howl- 
ing winters, and so on. We had to 
absorb millions upon millions of 
poor immigrants. 

All right. My father (not my 
grandfather or great grandfather 
but my father) went to school for 
two semesters in a little country 
shack of a schoolhouse. That was 
his education. My mother was 
looked upon with something ap- 
proaching awe because she got the 
equivalent of a high school edu- 
cation. 

In the short period between 
then and now, we built up a sys- 
tem of universal education in 
which everybody must—repeat, 
must—get at least a couple of years 
of high school, in which the vast 
majority go through high school, 
and a very large proportion finish 
college. This system consists in 
part of public schools and in part 
of “independent” schools. Indeed, 
about two-thirds of the colleges 
in this country, to this day, are 
privately-operated, non-govern- 
mental institutions. 

American education has its 
shortcomings, but what we have 
accomplished in a short time is 
nothing short of astounding. 

I would need the space of a 
book to talk about the heart- 
warming qualities and achieve- 
ments of Americans. But let me 
try briefly to set down some 
thoughts about my fellow-country- 
men. 

We are an amazingly energetic 
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people. Our honesty is downright 
magnificent—we can’t stand any- 
body showering gifts, for instance, 
on a public official, We have a 
remarkable fund of public spirit 
and civic virtue—America is gen- 
erally very well governed—federal- 
ly, statewise and citywise. We 
have the quickest sympathy you 
will ever encounter for the sick, 
the oppressed, the troubled. 

We carry on an astonishing net- 
work of charitable, philanthropic 
and welfare works. We are not at- 
tached to money—we like to put 
money to work; we are not afraid 
to “take a chance” in starting a 
new enterprise, or investing in it. 
Most of our social life is centered 
where it ought to center—in the 
home and the neighborhood. 

We have a wonderful respect 
for womanhood, in spite of cur- 
rent over-emphasis on sex. We are 
accused of “momism”—but a na- 
tion that cares about its mothers 
is sound at heart. We have in- 
vented a bewildering array of 
what people call “gadgets”—but 
we did so because we didn’t like 
to see our wives and mothers, in 
this servantless society, working so 
hard. 

We are partial to children. May- 
be we spoil some of them. But we 
rein them in, too. Probably we let 
things slide sometimes entirely too 
long—but when we see a peril, for 
instance the peril of juvenile de- 
linquency, we get to work to 
straighten matters out. 


We seem an extravagant people 
because we produce so much, and 
use so much. We are really a sav- 
ing people. We invest in insurance. 
We have bank accounts. We invest 
in our homes. We invest in U. S. 
savings bonds, in municipal and 
state bonds, in common and pre- 
ferred stocks. 

We have not forgotten the old 
American advice about laying 
something aside for a rainy day. 
Considering what we could spend 
if we wanted to be spendthrifts, 
we are really a rather frugal peo- 
ple. And considering the luxuries 
we could enjoy if we wanted to 
buy everything we could manage 
to pay for or to owe for, we are 
almost austere. A_ gluttonous 
American is about as rare as hen’s 
teeth. 

We are trustworthy. We don’t 
like a man who won't keep his 
word, who won't pay back what 
he borrows. We carry on a great 
deal of our business on the basis 
of mutual confidence — we are 
shocked when we find that a fel- 
low-American has deceived or 
cheated us. 

We are good-humored, easy- 
going and yet hard-working, God- 
fearing, home-loving, patriotic but 
not over-nationalistic. We like to 
take it easy but we respond quick- 
ly to the needs of others when the 
needs are called to our attention. 
We are a remarkable people and 
a remarkable nation, worthy of 
careful study. 


By Betty B. Dodendorf 


NY ONE of the little five- to 
10-year-old creatures you 
see dressed in his best 

suit, or her frilliest dress and hat, 
filing into almost any Catholic 
church on Sunday morning is a 
child at Mass. By now he has 
learned to use holy water when 
making the sign of the cross. If the 
holy water font is to his left in the 
vestibule, he is likely to dip into 
it with his left hand and make the 
sign with his right, but when hold- 
ing a prayer book and rosary at 
the same time, adults understand 
the child’s confusion, and God cer- 
tainly must smile. 

Outside of their sleeping hours, 


Mass is the only time all week: 


when youngsters are expected to 
kneel, sit, or stand quietly. Chil- 
dren know how they should be- 
have, but remaining in a passive 


state for 45 to 60 consecutive min- 
utes is so contrary to their nature, 
it not only is highly improbable 
they can do this in most instances, 
but also an absolute impossibil- 
ity in other cases; most all children 
are frustrated in one degree or an- 
other. 

Mass is a time when little boys 
want to make paper airplanes from 
their holy cards or imitate the 
priest’s arm and hand movgments, 
but they must be content with 
counting the squares in the floor 
or checking which way the floor 
boards run. Girls would like to cut 
paper dolls from their holy cards 
or draw pictures on the blank 
spaces in their prayer books, but 
during Mass all they can do is 
count the candles on the altar or 
the number of people in the pew 
ahead of them. 
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Mass is the time a child com- 
plains about a variety of things. 
Whether he feels slighted because 
the priest missed sprinkling him 
during the Asperges, disturbed be- 
cause the child next to him touch- 
ed his elbow, angry because little 
sister gets to use a newer rosary 
than his, or annoyed because a 
scab itches, he must tell his trou- 
bles to the adult with him. Almost 
never can the adult do anything 
about the situation. 

During the sermon, a child at 
Mass thinks of many ideas. Often 
he decides this is the time to blow 
his nose. Even if this job is done 
only once a week, NOW is the 
time. Most likely he will have for- 
gotten his handkerchief and need 
to borrow one. After this chore 
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is finished, he usually drops one 
or more items. It may be his 
church envelope, a loose penny, a 
marble, holy cards, his rosary, or 
his prayer on Most often it is 
one of the noisier things. 

A child at Mass may annoy the 
priest, distract the adults behind 
him, amuse the children next to 
him, or disappoint his parents. 
Nevertheless, his presence must 
please God Who knows the child’s 
nature He created, and Who spe- 
cifically asked that the little chil- 
dren come unto Him. God hap- 
pily accepts their childish prayers 
whenever and however they are 
given, for He doesn’t expect the 
child to pray like an adult. Sure- 
ly His eyes must twinkle each 
time He sees any child at Mass. 
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Uncanny, Isn’t It? 


I HAVE NEVER yet been able to get a woman to explain satis- 
factorily how she seems to instinctively know: 

That a woman she has just met is not to be trusted. 

How much a woman paid for a dress without seeing the price 


tag. 


What every woman in a crowded room is wearing without 
seeming to pay attention at all. 

What is being said in a conversation near her, even though 
she hardly knows the couple. 

That the two women who are being utterly charming to 
each other are actually at dagger’s-point. 

That a woman’s hair is not its natural color. 

That a woman is lying about her age—even though a man 
would readily accept as fact the age she is going by. 

That the husband who has been pretending to listen to her 
hasn’t heard a word she has been saying. — Information 
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How a young 
lady’s craving for 


BOATING: 
Fastest Growing Family Sport 


OATING, especially power 
B boating—America’s _ fastest 
growing sport and recrea- 
tional pastime—has gotten so big 
that boat manufacturers are burst- 
ing with new ideas and waterways 
legislators reeling with headaches 
from how to control the traffic. 
No longer is boating a rich 
man’s world, not even only a 
man’s world. Women and children 
have come into the act BIG. 
Kiekhaefer Corp., makers of the 
famed Mercury outboards, for ex- 
ample, observes that each year 
family groups can be seen on the 
water in Jarger numbers. Cruising 
for the whole family is pleasant 


relaxation which makes it easy to 


ice cream led to the 
boating boom 


By Dave Warner 


find time for the children. And 
boating lends itself easily to other 
favorite sports such as fishing and 
water skiing. It was estimated that 
some 12 million youngsters will 
participate in boating this year. 

And in keeping with this fam- 
ily theme, boat shows last winter 
from New York to Seattle reported 
the big interest was in family 
boating. Where once the hulls of 
most boats were painted white, 
the colors in many cases now are 
done to catch woman’s critical 
eye. They are turning out to these 
boat shows in as great a number 
as the men. 

Maybe women come by a cer- 
tain birthright in this boating 
49 
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boom. After all, it was because of 
a young lady’s craving for ice 
cream which led to the principle 
that has opened up the new way 
of life for the millions who own 
and enjoy outboard motors today. 

Ole Evinrude, who was _ to 
found one of the great organiza- 
tions in boating motors, 50 years 
ago was a blond Norwegian lad 
whose family had settled in Mil- 
waukee. One day he was picknick- 
ing with his girl, Bess, on an is- 
land two miles from shore. Bess 
developed a taste for ice cream, 
and Ole, who desperately wanted 
to marry her, to please her im- 
mediately departed by row boat 
for the ice cream. 

The two miles going was easy, 
but the return trip was tougher, 
for the wind was against him, and 
before he negotiated the journey, 
the ice cream was in a completely 
liquid state. 

While tugging at the oars, Ole, 
a skilled mechanic, asked himself: 
“Why not build a gasoline motor, 
hitch it up to a propeller and 
stick it on the end of a row boat?” 

With encouragement from Bess, 
who became his wife and business 
helper, Ole Evinrude pioneered 
and prospered as one of the best 
known’ boating manufacturers. 
Mostly because a girl had a yen 
for ice cream. 

Ole’s first motor resembled a 
coffee grinder, and his first putt- 
putts probably drew as many 
laughs as Robert Fulton’s first 
steamboat. But from those days 
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outboard boating has become big 
and respected business, no matter 
whether the discussion be one of 
sales, participation, New York 
Stock Exchange listings or polic- 
ing. 
It all has the manufacturers in 
a lather trying to keep up with 
the demand, with some of the 
most recent popular ideas being 
full gear shift, finger-tip steering, 
the catamaran style boat, plus the 
many, many electronic gadgets 
the boating boom has brought. 

The catamaran idea, gaining 
favor everywhere, actually is so 
old it’s new. 

The Polynesians, trying to in- 
vent something to improve their 
fancy for island-hopping, thought 
up the catamaran principle years 
ago. The principle is twin hulls 
which cushion impact by slicing 
through rough water instead of 
bounding over it. It is the differ- 
ence between hitting the water 
with the palm of your hand and 
with the edge. 

More than 20 boat builders are 
in the process of turning out the 
“cats,” which can average 28 miles 
per hour in rough water. Kiekhae- 
fer officials predict that in five 
years 40 to 50 per cent of the 
boats in the 16 to 28-foot class 
may have twin-hull construction 
of the catamaran, because of its 
easy ride, safety, performance and 
stability in rough water. 

No crystal ball is needed to pre- 
dict the future of outboard hull 
design. With more family partici- 
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pation in boating, the move ob- 
viously is toward larger, safer, 
more comfortable riding and more 
stable craft. 

Stability makes these “cats” a 
fine family craft. Children can 
walk around in them without tip- 
ping the boat. There is also less 
roll than in a conventional boat. 

Skiers and swimmers can climb 
into cats without danger of turn- 
ing them over. Catamarans also 
have an unusually flat wake, ex- 
cellent for trick skiing or for be- 
ginning skiers. 

Yet, with all the accent on safe- 
ty in boat building, caution and 
common sense always are neces- 
sary for boating participants. 

Precautions must be taken with 
children, of course. A life jacket 
is necessary for youngsters, a life 
preserver or buoyant cushion for 
every adult. Be sure the key is 
not left in the electric starter 
switch for young children to oper- 
ate when left alone. Batteries and 
fuel tanks are potential hazards 
when used by children as play- 
things. Riding on any part of the 
boat outside the cockpit is danger- 
ous for parents as well as for chil- 


ren. 

Adults should make these their 
boating commandments: 

1. Don’t overload your boat. 
When it’s overloaded, it’s easily 
swamped, hard to control and a 
dangerous weapon. 

2. When boarding your boat, 
step as nearly to the center as pos- 
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sible with lines taut and someone 
steadying the boat. 

3. Stand in your boat only if 
you know it is stable enough to 
prevent tipping, and then as sel- 
dom as possible when running. 

4. Learn the basic signs of im- 
pending bad weather and heed 
those signs. If caught on the water 
by an approaching storm, head for 
the nearest shelter and keep your 
boat headed into the waves. Don’t 
run before them or at an angle 
where they will strike your craft 
from the side. 

5. Remember that your boat has 
no brakes. Slow down and use 
caution in approaching docks and 
when in harbor areas. 

6. Respect the rights of others 
and refrain from “cowboying.” 

7. Learn the nautical rules for 
travel on the waterways and ob- 
serve them. 

8. Cross the wake of a large 
boat at a safe angle if you can’t 
avoid it completely. 

9. When taking on fuel, do so 
with a minimum of splashing and 
never smoke while filling your 
gasoline tank. 

10. The old automobile adage 
“If you drink, don’t drive” applies 
just as aptly to a boat. And it’s a 
good idea to carry a first aid kit. 

The importance of carrying life 
preservers, as mentioned above, 
cannot be emphasized too much. 

Follow these common sense pre- 
cautions and boating will be the 
happy sport it is meant to be. 
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The kidneys are conscientious policemen 


safeguarding the purity of the blood stream 


Your Bopy’s 


CHEMICAL LABORATORY 


By Dr. O. A. Battista 


OUR KIDNEYS are the 
most important 
Yy chemical laboratory in 
the body. They not 
only filter the waste 
products but conserve the body’s 
minerals and salts and keep fluids 
and chemicals in balance. They 
are so important that all the blood 
in your body circulates through 
them every three minutes for the 
purpose of being freed of its waste 
products. 
Normally there are two bean- 
shaped kidneys in the human 


body, one on either side of the 
spinal column. They are located 
in the upper part of the abdomen 
behind the stomach and directly 
in front of the muscles or the 
—_ of your back, just below the 
ribs. 


The filtering units of the kid- 
neys are calléd glomeruli, or ter- 
minal ends of fine arteries. They 
have been estimated as numbering 
from one to five million in the hu- 
man kidney—each less than one- 
hundredth of an inch in diameter. 
As the blood circulates through 
the kidneys and finally through 
the little clusters or glomeruli, the 
waste products selectively 
transferred from the blood into 
tiny funnel-like tubes, known as 
kidney tubules. In addition to the 
waste products, large quantities of 
water, sugar, and salt pass into 
these tubules. Of every gallon of 
blood pumped by the heart, more 
than one quart passes through the 
kidneys. This amounts to 1,800 
quarts—roughly 3,600 pounds— 
every 24 hours. Of the 1,800 
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quarts, about 200 go through the 
filters and the other 1,600 con- 
tinue on around into the veins 
which complete the circuit back to 
the heart. Nothing man has ever 
developed in the way of filters 
even begins to approach the com- 
pactness and long-lasting efficien- 
cy of properly functioning kid- 
neys. 

Inasmuch as urine is produced 
by the kidneys, about one to two 
quarts a day, a urine analysis is an 
accurate way of telling how well 
the kidneys are carrying out their 
normal functions. 

Specific gravity, or a measure 
of the concentration of solids in 
the urine, is one of the first tests 
usually performed in a routine 
urinalysis. Urine is poured into a 
cylinder and a “urinometer” is 
floated in it. The urinometer is a 
device about half the size of a 
pencil, with a graduated scale 
easily read at the point to which 
the instrument sinks. In distilled 
water the urinometer registers 
1.000. With this basis, the specific 
gravity of normal urine is from 
1.015 to 1.025. In diseased condi- 
tions, this may vary from 1.001 to 
1.061. The same idea is applied 
by your gasoline attendant when 
he checks the antifreeze or the 
battery in your car. 

Variations in specific gravity 
show healthy kidneys, for healthy 
kidneys are adaptive and. respon- 
‘sive to the demands made upon 
them. By elimination of water and 
solids they are able to maintain 


the concentration of body fluids 
at a constant level, despite irregu- 
lar intake of food and water. 
When kidneys are diseased, they 
are less able to vary their activities 
and lose some of their adaptive 
power. Then the urine remains 
of almost uniform concentration, 
and lessened variations in the 
specific gravity may be observed. 

One of the most dangerous sub- 
stances to be found in any quanti- 
ty in urine is albumin, and be- 
cause of this its presence is a 
most significant factor in diagnos- 
ing kidney diseases. It is true, 
however, that normal urine often 
contains a trace of albumin, and 
this may or may not be significant. 
Sometimes the condition is tran- 
sitory; the albumin shows up dur- 
ing a fever and disappears when 
the fever subsides. Or it may be 
the result of a toxic condition, ap- 
pearing with such diseases as dip- 
theria, scarlet fever, typhoid fever, 
or meningitis. 

Albumin is reported to the doc- 
tor in various ways. It may be as 
plus 1, 2, 3, or 4; or as a trace, a 
small amount, a moderate amount, 
or a large amount. To the doctor 
even a faint trace is not to be ig- 
nored. A strong positive albumin 
reaction often is an indication of 
nephritis. It always attacks both 
kidneys, but does not affect either 
the ureters or the bladder. The 
exact cause of nephritis still is a 
medical mystery. It is a serious 
condition, however, especially 
when chronic, because it destroys 
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progressively the tiny filters in the 
kidneys without which these vital 
organs cannot function. 

Sugar in the urine is another 
clue to kidney behavior. In the 
normal person, the kidneys do not 
permit any of it to escape in the 
urine. In other words, a normal 
kidney threshold is present. In 
some people the threshold may be 
lowered, with the result that, even 
though the blood sugar is not ab- 
normally high, some sugar may ap- 
pear in the urine. Conversely, 
other people may have a high 
threshold, with the result that, 
even though diabetic levels of 
blood sugar may be present, none 
will escape into the urine. In other 
words, sugar in the urine is not 
absolute proof of diabetes. Such 
evidence must be substantiated by 
appropriate blood studies. 

One of the most excruciating 
pains known to humans occurs 
when a kidney stone attempts to 
pass out of the kidney into the 
ureter, which is the tube that car- 
ries the urine out of the kidney 
and down to the bladder. This 
pain is known as renal colic and 
is often accompanied by shock 
and vomiting. Sudden relief comes 
from the stone slipping into the 
bladder or else back into the kid- 
ney. Renal colic is treated by plac- 
ing the patient in a hot bath or 
hip-bath and, if necessary, inject- 
ing morphine. Sometimes when 
the pain is unbearable, inhaling 
chloroform may be needed. 


There is especially good news 
today for persons who suffer the 
intense pain of kidney stones. It 
has been proved that the forma- 
tion of these stones comes about 
when certain jelly-like materials 
called colloids are absent from the 
urine. Dr. Ernest A. Hauser of 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and Dr. Arthur J. Butt of 
Pensacola, Florida, have been dis- 
solving away kidney stones in pa- 
tients by injections of colloids to 
make up for those that they are 
lacking. Alumina gel is one of the 
most widely used materials for 
making kidney stones decrease in 
size or disappear. In addition, cur- 
rent medical opinion is that, with 
some patients, certain restrictions 
in the diet may be recommended 
by the attending physician, but it 
is never possible to set up any 
arbitrary diet of value to all per- 
sons with (or threatened with) kid- 
ney stones. 

The kidneys are hard working 
organs at all times. They are, in- 
deed, conscientious policemen 
safeguarding the purity of the 
blood stream. It is well to remem- 
ber that added pounds mean ad- 
ded waste products in the blood 
and digestive tract and __ corre- 
sponding tougher tasks for the kid- 
neys. To protect your kidneys, you 
will be wise to drink plenty of 
fluids, eat in moderation, avoid 
constipation, and have a periodic 
health examination including a 
urinalysis, 
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We should re-examine our goals for our children 


I DON'T WANT MY CHILDREN 
TO HAVE EVERYTHING 


By Isabel O'H. Maus 


children to have the 
best,” the salesman at the 
door said, as he unfolded a catalog 
showing pictures of all types of 
equipment for home playgrounds. 

By the time he had finished his 
talk I was supposed to feel like a 
delinquent parent if I did not buy 
some of this expensive equipment. 

When I got back to my work I 
began recalling how often in re- 
cent months I had heard or seen 
that same statement in one form 
or another. “We want our chil- 
dren to have the best.” 

The time has come to define our 
terms and to re-examine our goals 
for our children. What do we mean 
when we say that nothing is too 
good for our children? 

Slogan makers have in mind 
only material things, bigger and 
better buildings, more playgrounds 
and equipment, and other recrea- 
tional centers. In fact everything 


that can be imagined to fill the 
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child’s leisure. The idea is to make 
life soft, easy and full of pleasure. 

Are we sure this is what we 
want for our children? Never, in 
the history of civilization has so 
much money, time and study been 
spent on children. Yet the increase 
of child delinquency grows apace. 

Something is basically wrong in 
our reasoning when we think that 
by filling a child’s life with pleas- 
ure we are making him happy. 
Pleasure and happiness are not sy- 
nonymous. The roots of happiness 
lie deep in the soul and have noth- 
ing to do with things. 

Thousands of parents must ask 
themselves how this creeping pa- 
ralysis has invaded their reason- 
ing. Why are we, as parents, al- 
lowing the precious years of child- 
hood to be fronted over with this 
icing of pleasure? 

The modern adult has forgotten 
that children and adults belong to 
two different worlds. Children ask 
for wings to take them adventur- 
ing. We give them things to 
shackle them. Childhood is rich 
with all it does not own; rich in 
wonder, liberty and freedom from 
the realities of life. Yet we insist 
on satiating them with things that 
can be seen, felt and possessed. 

Youth has an intensive desire 
for sacrifice and dedication to an 
ideal. We seem to have forgotten 
in our materialistic scramble the 
essential ingredients of the heart 
of childhood. We ought to come 
back to that formula, and under- 
stand the nature of children. 


July 

First, we limit their imagination 
to routine activities, by insisting 
on standardized play equipment. 
“Experts” tell us what every 
school playground should provide 
for children. So parents taking 
that advice proceed to buy similar 
pieces for their yards, without ask- 
ing themselves what, if any, ad- 
vantage such equipment will be 
for their children. 

If you have ever watched chil- 
dren at play you have seen how 
short a time they spend on any 
one activity. That is why routine 
play tires them, or at least holds 
their interest for so short a time. 
Imagination which opens wide 
fields of adventure for them will 
keep them happy and interested. 

I saw a group of children in our 
yard spend an entire morning lay- 
ing out a “hazardous journey” us- 
ing cardboard cartons for tunnels, 
building mountain under 
the trees, and using the family dog 
as the mountain lion lying in wait 
for the travelers. 

Every child in the group had 
taken flight in his imagination to 
go on this “journey.” 

There is no denying imaginative 
adventure to children. If we shut 
them from it in their play they 
will find it vicariously in crime 
comics, and in radio and television 
thrillers. They become then pas- 
sive, rather than active, partici- 
pants. And, instead of the whole- 
some thoughts of childhood, their 
minds are filled with the filth of 


crime. 
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The ‘constant addition of play- 
things for children begins in the 
home at about the time the child 
begins to walk. Things become his 
world. The child has scarcely a 
chance to learn his own world full 
of the unreal things of childhood. 

By the time a child reaches 
school age he has become used to 
things, and is the product of our 
making. Parents are fearful of 
frustrating him and are pulled in 
all directions by his demands. 
They are no longer in charge of 
their children. They have surren- 
dered to them. The cult of pleas- 
ure and of things, once estab- 
lished, is not easily broken. 

Once a child is in school out- 
side activities begin. As soon as 
school is dismissed in the after- 
noon juvenile meetings are sched- 
uled. It is up to mothers to take 
their children to many of these ac- 
tivities, or to furnish leadership for 
them. Even Saturdays are now 
part of the “activities week” for 
children of grade-school age. Pic- 
nics, swimming, skating and hikes 
are planned by the children and 
it is up to the parents to see that 
they are taken back and forth. 

These facts bring up the prob- 
lem of family responsibilities. 
Most of our children are no long- 
er expected to share in any of the 
work about the home. Yet it is this 
sharing which helps to build the 
finest family ties, and to develop 
a: sense of responsibility. In our 
mad rush to give our children 
pleasure we have forgotten that 


the family itself is the greatest of 
all character builders. Where. is 
there a better school for learning 
the deep satisfaction of accom- 
plishment than in the family 
working together? 

Who of us has not seen children 
served their dinners on trays so 
they could watch their favorite 
television shows? The family meal, 
in such cases, is disrupted and the 
children unsupervised. 

For many years it has been a 
common practice for children to 
have radios and record players in 
their rooms, so that not even this 
entertainment has been shared by 
the family. A great many families 
now have more than one television 
set so there will be no conflict in 
watching favorite programs. 

Is it any wonder then that the 
adolescent today is bored with life 
and satiated beyond belief? We 
have taken from him the ideal of 
accomplishment, and left him 
nothing to grow up to. We have 
drowned him in superfluities. It: is 
satiation that creates the most 
serious problems of life at any age 
it is reached. 

But we know it is especially 
fatal to the young because it robs 
youth of one of our great Ameri- 


can inheritances—the pursuit of 
happiness. 
First, because the child has 


never learned what happiness is. 
He has only been showered. with 
pleasures. How can we expect-him 
to pursue a thing he does not un- 
derstand? 
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Isn't it time we re-examined our 
goals for our children and gather- 
ed them back into the home where 
the real virtues are nurtured? 

Two of these virtues that make 
childhood the precious memory 
book of the adult are: 

1. Love. The kind of parental 
love that makes the child home- 
centered. This gives security, pur- 
pose and direction to young lives. 
It is the warm wings under which 
every child needs to find rest. 

2. Discipline. This old-fashion- 
ed word has been so misused and 
abused, yet it remains the basis of 
order. Firm parental discipline 
frees a child from his own confu- 
sion. It places the parents in their 
rightful place in the home. It sets 
the rules of family life and teaches 
respect for authority. If a child 
learns obedience early in life he 
will extend that obedience to his 
teachers, and to wider authority as 
he matures. 

Not long ago I heard a retreat 
master say, “This youth problem 
is sickening. Why should youth be 
a problem, except that discipline 
has been abandoned? Parents, re- 
member this: You stand in God's 

lace and in such a position you 
ve God’s authority in training 
your children.” 

It is this aspect of a parent’s 
place in the home that has been 
almost entirely lost. Parents have 
given their place to the hierarchy 
of children. 

Here are a few goals I pray my 
own children may attain: 


1. I want them to know desire, 
not for the necessities of life, but 
for the things proper to childhood. 
Desire is one of the great driving 
forces of life. I do not want it 
stifled in childhood. 

2. I want my children to have 
the balance of years. The grade- 
school child, or the adolescent, 
should not be permitted to bor- 
row from their maturity. The 
young leaves become yellowed be- 
fore they have a chance to mature. 

3. I want them to strive for 
personal development, and_ to 
know the happiness that comes 
from struggle to attainment. God 
will require of each of us an ac- 
counting of the talents He has giv- 
en us. Hence, I want them to learn 
to hold on even when it may not 
seem possible, because persever- 
ance is often the difference be- 
tween success and failure. 

4. I want them to have a prop- 
er knowledge of their own great- 
ness as individuals struggling for 
the salvation of their own souls. 
This greatness never runs in packs. 

5. I want them to learn to 
share in life’s responsibilities. 

6. During their young years I 
want them to learn to love God. 

7. I hope they will never gauge 
their importance by material things 
they may accumulate along the 
way. 

Every parent knows how diffi- 
cult it is to stand against the cur- 
rent of materialistic thinking. But 
we have grave responsibilities 
which we must face up to. § § 


RE you planning to take 
your family for a long 
automobile trip? Here 
are suggestions that'll 

make the ride pleasant for all: 

1) Take along a small portable 
icebox with an assortment of soft 
drinks and a box of cookies for 
snacking. Also a washrag and 
towels for clean-ups. And, if the 
kids are small, a plastic bag of 
unbreakable toys. You'll find 
there’s a lot more to a vacation 
trip than having the car serviced, 
packing some bags, and loading 
the kids into the car. It pays to be 
prepared when the children start 
scuffling in the back seat, demand- 
ing a drink and asking, “how soon 
do we get there?” 

2) Make frequent rest stops, 
every 100 miles or two hours, 


By Muriel Lederer 


whichever comes first. The pause 
should be at a filling station, if 
possible. 

3) Get the kids out and let them 
walk around. How about the driver 
getting out to stretch his own legs 
and rest his back at the same time? 
When you get back in, a change 
in the riding arrangement will help 
break the monotony. 

4) Everyone will be happier if 
you start early in the morning and 
stop early at night. Start looking 
for lodgings not much later than 
4 p.m. and certainly find one by 
5 p.m. This gives the kids time 
to play before dinner. Be in bed a 
little after dark, and that includes 
the adults, too. 

5) If you can get along without 
coffee for an hour in the morning, 
take off early and drive for an hour 
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before breakfast. The children will 
be drowsy and you can cover some 
miles in light traffic without any 
strain. 

6) A good rule-of-thumb is to 
limit your actual driving time to a 
maximum of eight hours a day. 
That doesn’t include stops for 
meals or leg-stretching . . . just 
the actual time you're in the car. 

7) When you're having your car 


serviced before leaving home, pick 
up some road maps and study your 
route. Just because you know how 
to get to the nearest big city is no 
reason you know how to get out of 
it on the other side. A series of 
marked maps of the states you'll 
cover is handy and can save you 
the frustrating experience of re- 
tracing your route. 
Happy vacationing! 


x 


JEST AROUND THE HOME 


(Registered, U. S. Patent Office) 
By O. A, Battista 


America is the only country in the world where a man can 
afford to build a four bedroom house by the time all of his 
children are old enough to go to college. 


A refrigerator is a place where you store left-overs syste- 
matically — before throwing them out. 


A man reaches middle age when he insists the same bathing 
suit would not look good on him two summers in a row. 


The average husband never has to worry about getting into 
hot water if he buys his wife an automatic dishwasher. 


You know a woman really loves her husband when she 
offers to make more room for him in the bedroom clothes’ closet. 


A lady is a woman who can hold a man in her grip without 
ever letting him come within an arm’s length of her. 


Middle age is the time of life when the two steps a man used 
to take at a time to go upstairs he now takes to get exhausted. 


has 


If Its on Sale... 


By 
Bernice Ames 


Some lucky people buy all their clothes on sale 


OME Lucky people, like my 
fashionable, yes, even 
stunning neighbor, Jean, 
buy all their clothes on 

sale. Others, like me, pay the full 
price for everything and never 
look stylish. 

I haven’t decided whether a 
sale requires that you have the 
endurance and stamina of a punch- 
ing bag to withstand the onslaught 
of the crowd, or the elastic qual- 


ity of cooked spaghetti to flow 


with the crowd happy as a clam 
at full tide; whether it requires 
you to have the mind of a steel 
trap set on one idea, unswerving, 
or a mind like a freeway where 
each new suggestion can whizz 
through like a fresh breeze. But 
one thing is certain: I don’t fit in 
any usual category, being in- 
trigued and repelled at one and 
the same instant by a sale.. I 
loathe sales, and yet if I could 
afford to dress in elegant suits 
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like Jean who is strictly whistle 
bait, I could endure a great deal. 
In fact the glitter of that thought 
made me drop the phone as I was 
about to call Andersons and order 
a shirt for Jim’s birthday. Jean 
might just by chance... . 

I was in luck; but Jean wasn’t 
wearing one of her stunning suits. 
She was more casually dressed in 
toreador pants and sleeveless 
blouse — but still eye-catching. 

Twenty minutes later we were 
at the shirt counter, and I had my 
eye on a blue-grey plaid for Jim, 
who is conservative, when a 
blonde poked me. She needed the 
space my ribs occupied to shake 
out the folds of each garment, 
doubting the size tag. Jean waved 
a Hawaiian print at me from the 
distance while I was being whirl- 
ed away from the counter like a 
stick in the rapids. Arms at half 
mast jutted in every direction 
waving shirts at the bewildered 
clerk — and yes, at the end of one 
dangled the blue-grey plaid — and 
the arm wasn’t mine. 

But Jean’s magnetic eye was 

ulled to new counters. “Let’s 

the blouses. Oh look at that ador- 
able green one.” I allowed her to 
lead me but this time I hugged 
the cool edge and watched her 
steam for the boiling center of ac- 
tivity. Already my feet hurt and 
unconsciously I began searchin 

for a shoe counter. But Jean ha 

drifted toward the hats — and I 
was struck by the magnificent 
Post cover before me. If Norman 


July 


Rockwell or Steve Dohanos were 
only here! From her purple striped 
toreador pants to the nest of 
orange flowers adrift on Jean’s 
blonde curls — the incongruity of 
it — and I would add her long- 
suffering husband waiting on a 
stool in the corner. Poor Tom, his 
expression would be priceless. If 
only I could paint! But I must be 
practical so I stooped to recover 


three packages Jean had dropped 


as she vaguely reached for the 
counter, her eyes held by the vi- 
sion of herself in the mirror. 

One hour and two complaining 
corns later we were hunting the 
car in the vast lot when Jean 
shifted her arm load of six or sev- 
en packages and beamed her most 
beguiling, “well, I did all right 
this time, didn’t I!” Then scan- 
ning the three bundles I still 
clutched, “and you didn’t do badly 
yourself, What shirt did you final- 
ly settle for?” I didn’t have the 
heart to prick her bubble of ela- 
tion. 

One trip should have been 
enough, but I caught Jim drooling 
over a shower of sports shirts in 
the evening paper. Each one was 
capsuled in a drop of water sug- 
gesting their shrink-resistant qual- 


ity, their easy laundry care. 


Though the store was distant, the 
price like a riptide was sucking 
me under when Jean called 
through the screen door, “Did you 
see the dress sale tomorrow for 
teens? I'll buy your lunch if you7 
come with me.” 
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-“Oh well,” I began. The atom 
wasn't split on the first trial. 

The sun hadn't yet torn a hole 
through the morning fog when we 
hovered at the edge of the shop- 
ping crowd waiting for the doors 
to open. Jean looked sharper than 
ever in one of her expensive suits, 
and the new green blouse. Before 
I should lose her, I pushed her 
toward the shoe counter and plop- 
ped myself in a seat, removing the 
offender of yesterday’s corns. “A 
comfortable walking shoe,” I ex- 
plained, but Jean’s face looked 
aghast as she quickly examined 
the price tag on the sole of the 
shoes the clerk brought me. 

“These can’t be on sale. We're 
at the wrong counter,” she cried. 

Warmer, from blushing, but 
still intact I took the escalator to- 
ward the shoes on sale. I wasn’t 


surprised when I turned to ask: 


Jean a question to find she was 
nowhere in sight. One of the dress 
casualties, I supposed. Well, I 
couldn’t ignore the cry of my feet 
that hurt in a spot they had never 
hurt before so I sat in the one 
available seat and waited an eter- 
nity for a clerk. Voices behind me 
caught my attention: “Have you 
been to Markham’s sale? Fabulous 
dresses! Big name brands for lit- 
tle more than a song.” 

“Not plastic shoes with pinched- 
in heels,” I pleaded with the busy 
clerk. But in the end the plastic 
ones caused me less pain. I wig 
gled my toes in the toeless, heel- 
less wedgies and winced. But the 


ice was good and at least they 

ked like summer. 

I “wedged” my way to the 
much advertised sale of shirts. 
From a distance the mountain of 
soft colors drew more admiration 
from me than I was prepared to 
give. But a closer inspection re- 
vealed my mistake. The material, 
unequal to mass production, slip- 
ped in my hand and thrust badly 
stitched seams to my attention in 
a most impudent manner. Looking 
up I saw Jean tacking my way 
under full sail of a scowl. “I lost 
by default,” she said. “The per- 
fect dress was pulled right out of 
my hands when I droppd my 
purse and had to go diving for it. 
Oh well, let’s get a bite to eat.” I 
hoped she hadn’t seen the elderly 
woman beside me in the bright 
green blouse like hers. 

I don't know why I did it, but 
Jean was so dejected that over the 
Caesar salad I ventured, “did you 
know Markham’s is having a 
sale?” If I’d thrown pepper in her 
salad it couldn't have drawn a 
quicker response. “Come on,” and 
she pulled me into the street, her 
nose to the scent. 

I had forgotten Markham’s was 
one of the taller buildings our fair 
city boasted, erected since the 
earthquake laws were outmoded. 
But my tender feet remember ev- 
ery square inch of its space. We 
began at the sub-deb counter. I 
picked up a dress and looked at 
its hem. Jean snatched a dress and 
straightened the collar, fluffed the 
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bow, tipping her head this wa 

and that, seeing her daughter al- 
ready in it. I nudged her to notice 
a seam pulling out, the thread be- 
ing inferior, but she only said, 
“Doesn't matter. I'd be ripping out 
the seams anyway ‘cause Cindy is 
a size 13 and this is only an 11. 
But it’s only $12.95.” 

Aisles and aisles later I collaps- 
ed in a chair to wait for Jean. 
But when she headed for the wo- 
men’s suit department I revived. 


At last I would’ discover her 
secret. She tried on every single 
suit her size and some _ that 


weren't, but I didn’t begrudge the 
time. Finally it came to the point 
where the sales girl was admiring 
Jean’s suit and so Jean allied 
from an unhurried decision to 
forced frustration over two pos- 
sible choices. The sales girl had 
a box open and was reaching for 
a layer of tissue paper when Jean 
said, “Well, thank you for your 
trouble. If they should go on sale 
let me know, would you please?” 
this last phrase in her most honey- 
ed tone. So that was it! Well it 
was pretty clever. 

Jim wore that I-told-you-so look 
as I stood at the stove stirring the 
soup, drooping like yesterday's 
mackerel left in the sun. “Did you 


buy anything for yourself?” he 
wed I looked down at my 
eet. “Um-m.” His interest quick- 


ened. I looked closer. New? The 


strap had pulled away from the 


side, and (oh nol) one bow was 
missing. 

“Here, let me stir it,” Jim said. 
“You rest for a while.” He handed 
me the evening paper. I opened 
the paper and my jaw dropped. 
There it was—Markam’s fabulous 
sale of suits. I raced for the 
phone. This time I'd be in on the 
kill. 

I couldn't believe my ears when 
Jean said, “Sorry, can’t make it.” 

“But you told the clerk,” I stam- 
mered. 

“I know,” she sighed. “Good 
suits are my ‘weakness. I always 
have to know the latest styles but 
I never buy any. As a matter of 
fact when I got home I found an- 
other package from Aunt Margar- 
et.” 

Aunt Margaret?” I 
queried. 

“You know she’s the buyer in 
the suit department at Lord and 
Taylor's. She sends me all my 
suits.” But I had already slammed 
down the phone. Some lucky peo- 
ple, I thought, as I dialed Ander- 
sons and ordered the shirt for Jim. 


‘+? 
LitTLE DIANA was busy ironing her dolly’s dress one Sunday 
morning. Her mother said in mock reproachfulness, “Diana, don’t 
you know it’s a sin to work on the Sabbath?” 
“Yes,” said the little girl thoughtfully, “but don’t you sup- 
pose the Lord knows this little iron isn’t really hot?” — Contributed 
by Harold Helfer 
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PREVIEW 
of the AUGUST issue 


Never in history has the number of people on earth multi- 
plied so rapidly as it is today. Up to now this population 
“explosion,” as it is being called, has been the concern prin- 
cipally of scientists. Today, however, it is rapidly becoming 
a topic of everyday conversation. Next month, the article 
“The Population Explosion” examines the problem of over- 
population — theories about it, what can be done about it, 
and so on. Along with the article is a summary of the broader 
conclusions that seem justified by the first scientific investi- 
gation of family planning in the United States, with special 
emphasis on the points of interest to Catholics. 


A modern-day Pied Piper and Mother Nature’s right- 
hand man, Walt Disney, expresses his thoughts on his future work 
in the article “The Future of Fantasy.” With “Sleeping Beauty” 
becoming a huge success, his thoughts on some of his other works 
now being prepared (“101 Dalmations,” “Darby O’Gill and the 
Little People,” and “Jungle Cat,’ to name three) are interesting. 


Those of you who enjoyed reading “What Is a Child at Mass?” 
on page 47 of this issue, will also enjoy “What Is a Housewife?” by 
the same author in our August issue. A housewife, Mrs. Dodendorf 
says, must be a Jackie of all trades. 


One of your favorite authors, Irene Boyd, will be back with 
us next month. She will be telling you why “Teenagers Need a 
Mother.” And she feels quite strongly about this, too. When she 
submitted the atricle to us, she said, “I have five teenagers and 
five sub-teens and my teenagers take more of my time. I have to 
listen to their school problems, their dating problems, their pop- 
ularity problems. It’s all so important to them.” 


These and many other interesting features 
in your family magazine 
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Amazing New 
CATHOLIC 


Let us show you 
bow easily folks 


MAKE MONE 


Without taking a Job, or putting in Regular Hours 


You can quickly and easily make extra 
money when you show cards as new, dif- 
ferent and unusual as ours. There are 
actually 8 lovely new assortments of Rob- 
inson Catholic Christmas cards. Your 
friends, neighbors and relatives can get 
them all from you at bargain prices! 


These beautiful assortments, -exquisiteiy 
adorned with rich gold, bronze and fuil 
color are rendered in the true reverent 
tradition of sacred art. The titles are 
Nativity, Peace on Earth, Dominus Vo- 
biscum, Little Angels, Catholic Classics, 
Our Blessed Mother, Holy Family and 
Greetings in Prayer. 


We want to demonstrate to you how easily 
thousands of people are making good 
money. NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED. Our 
complete line has many other Christmas 
boxes, Birthday, Get Well, Gift Wrappings 
and Ribbons, Novelty Gift items, Station- 
ery, Children’s Books and Name-imprinted 
Christmas cards. 


We'll send you sample assortments cf Rohb- 
inson Christmas Cards ON APPROVAL 
and Free Imprint stretchers. Your friends 
will thank you for “letting them in” on 
these wonderful bargains, and YOU make 
as much as 60c on each box ordered. Just 
mail the coupon below TODAY! ROBIN- 
SON CARDS, Dept. 350, Clinton, Mass. 


SCHOOLS, CLUBS 


ROBINSON CARDS, 


AND 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Dept. 350, Clinton, Mass. 


making plan, and extra cash-bonus offer. 


This is a tested sure-fire fun:- 
raising plan for you! Send us 
name of fund-raising chairman. 
We will mail our guide for 
groups, with sample kit on 
approval. 


I 
Please rush for Free Trial sample boxes on approval, money- 
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